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THE OUTLOOK. 


M* Blaine thus states the question at issue to be 
determined by the voters next week : “ The con- 
test that is now waging for membership of the next 
Congress is not properly a contest between the Re- 
publican and Democratic ideas. It is a contest be- 
tween protectionists and free-traders.” We should 
say that this is only partially correct. It would be 
more accurate to say that the Republican party is 
committed to protection, and the Democratic party 
is on the road to free trade, and is already com- 
mitted to the doctrine of taxation for revenue only. 
This is the vital and permanent issue involved be- 
tween the two parties. Of equal, possibly of greater, 
importance is the issue presented by the Lodge elec- 
tion bill. This has already passed the House, but 
waits the action of the Senate. If the Republican 
party should be victorious, this bill will certainly 
pass the Senate; if the Republican party should be 
defeated, the bill may be stopped in the Senate. 
Thus these are the two questions addressed to every 
voter on next Tuesday, in all Congressional elec- 
tions: Do you believe in taxation for the sake of 
promoting American manufactures? if so, vote 
the Republican ticket. Do you believe in taxation 
for revenue only? if so, vote the Democratic ticket. 
Do you believe that Federal elections should 
be put under the supervision of Federal offi- 
cers? if so, vote the Republican ticket. Do you 
believe that they should remain, as heretofore, 
under State control? if so, vote the Democratic 
ticket. These two questions are in nearly all 
Congressional districts the only vital issues; so 
much the most vital issues as to dwarf into insig- 
nificance all others. 


* * 
* 


A series of very effective meetings in various 
parts of this city has done much during the 
past week to awaken interest in the approach- 
ing municipal election, but much still remains to 
be done. Tammany Hall is strongly intrenched, 
and the position which she holds cannot be car- 
ried by a dash on election day. There must be 
a thorough marshaling of forces in advance. Mr. 
Seott’s candidacy gains in power every day, and 
the conviction of the few who know him, with 
regard to his eminent fitness for the position of 
Mayor in this city, is fast becoming the conviction 
of the many. Wherever he appears his frankness, 
manliness, and force make themselves felt. His 
speeches have been models of clear, condensed 
statement, and his canvass has the very great ad- 
vantage of steadily gaining in popularity. It 
remains to be seen whether the Republican local 
politicians will be loyal to the action of their party, 
and whether reputable citizens of all parties will 
bestir themselves sufficiently to cast off the rule of 
the ring. Tammany is so old a story in New York 
that the disgrace sits easily on the municipal con- 
science. It is one of the encouraging signs of the 
hour that Tammany is trying to identify itself with 
the Democratic party and to bolster its disreputable 
cause by loudly declaring its importance to the De- 
mocracy. It is safe to say that Tammany has done 
more than any other single organization to disgrace 
the party whose name it bears. It cannot be made 
too clear that Tammany Hall has no political con- 
victions ; that it is purely a selfish ring, organized 
for political spoils; an irresponsible club, whose 
sole end is division of profits. If the Democratic 
party at large cares for its reputation or for its 
future prospects, it will wash its hands of any con- 


nection with an organization which has more than 
once stabbed it at a critical moment. 


The campaign is, at bottom, a moral one. Good 
citizens, who believe that honest and honorable gov- 
ernment is the only government which decent men 
ought to tolerate, have no choice in this election. 
A vote for Tammany is a vote for the further de- 
basement and degradation of the city. The most 
discouraging feature of life in this country, by the 
common testimony of all intelligent foreign observ- 
ers, is the laxity which permits the rule of organi- 
zations like Tammany Hall. There have been 
times when honorable men would have scorned to 
live in a community which permitted itself to be so 
misgoverned, and we trust those times will return 
again. It is to be noted as indicating the growing 
perception of the ethical character of this election 
that an appeal has been signed by over a thousand 
of the leading women of this city, urging voters to 
support the anti-Tammany ticket. These ladies feel 
the stain upon the city, and as an expression of their 
righteous indignation they have united in an appeal 
to decent men to erase this blot. In the same spirit 
many of the leading clergymen of the city have set 
the duty of voters in very clear light. Dr. Park- 
hurst puts the matter with characteristic vigor in 
these words: 

‘** Practically, our municipal election next week is a show 
of hands on the moral law, the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and everything else the spirit of which en- 
ters into the structure of good government and honest and 
pure civic and social relations. We need to look at the thing 
squarely, then, and ponder it conscientiously, remembering 
always that we individually foster vice by failing to do what 
we can to encourage virtue ; that we individually contribute 
to the enlargement of the kingdom of Satan whenever we 
omit to do what we can for the extension of the kingdom of 
the Lord, and that the good man who next week does not cast 
his ballot, equally with the bad man who next week does cast 
his ballot, is making a direct and damnable contribution to the 
infamous cause which our existing city government repre- 
sents, and is responsible for helping to strengthen, to secure, 
and to perpetuate that government in its unholy usurpation 
over the bodies and souls, the comfort, the cleanliness, the 
health, the education, and the morals of our entire munici- 


pality.”’ 
* * 


The charge of conspiracy which has been brought 
against the Census Bureau by several Democratic 
newspapers is partisan, and we believe unjust. We 
believe that Superintendent Porter wished to give 
the Nation a reliable enumeration of its inhabitants, 
and that the sins of omission in Democratic districts 
and the sins of commission in Republican districts 
which have been brought to light were unintended 
by him. Nevertheless, as the “ Globe-Democrat,” 
the leading Republican paper in St. Louis, has ex- 
pressed it, “There is not mach doubt now in the 
minds of reasonable persons that the census this 
year has been radically defective.” Within the 
past two weeks the Prohibitionists of Omaha and 
Lincoln, Neb., have alleged that the returns for 
those cities were padded as outrageously as those of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. The Southern papers 
protest that their growth for the past decade has 
been reported to be but half as great as during the 
decade between 1870 and 1880. Worst of all, the 
police census taken in New York City has shown 
197,000 more names than the Federal census, on 
which Mr. Dunnell’s bill for the reapportionment of 
Congressmen is based. Secretary Noble, in an ingen- 
ious letter, has refused a recount. This, of course, 
means a loss of one Congressman to this city, and of 
one electoral vote to this State. We are of the opinion 
that the Democratic newspapers of New York are 
largely responsible for the inadequacy of the Federal 
returns. By their inflammatory articles about the 
census inquisition they stirred up a feeling of 


intense hostility to the Federal enumerators, who 
in many quarters were treated as intruders and 
given as little information as possible. Nevertheless, 
Superintendent Porter’s defense of the accuracy of 
the first census is weak. The families who are out 
of town in June constitute a large proportion of 
New York’s millionaires, but an insignificant pro- 
portion of New York’s millions. It was in the 
wards in which the poorest people live that the 
greatest differences between the Federal census 
and the police census are found. The one point in 
Mr. Porter’s defense that is good is that the police 
returns ought to have been forwarded to the Cen- 
sus Bureau for purposes of comparison before a 
recount can be considered. Nothing, however, 
could do more to lessen the public faith in 
the entire work of the Bureau than the sen- 
tence in which Mr. Porter impugned the police 
census. “I could,” he said, “take a census of New 
York next week, using the police methods, with no 
written instructions to enumerators except ‘ Get all 
the names you can,’ and give you a population of 
1,800,000.” If this be true, then nothing could 
have been worse than the intrusting of this great 
scientific work to a man who was not a scientist, and 
whose subordinates were obliged to possess the qual- 
ification of partisanship. Ten years ago the cen- 
sus was taken by an expert; it is a great pity that 
it was put last year into the hands, not of a scientist, 
bat of a pronounced partisan. 


* * 


There are ten thousand Democratic Magwumps 
in Wisconsin this year. The “ Democratic Bennett 
Law Association” has enrolled this number of 
voters, who pledge themselves to support the Re- 
publican State ticket in the coming election. The 
addresses which it has issued, after urging the folly 
of permitting the tariff issue to be put in the back- 
ground, call upon the Democrats of the State who 
believe in compulsory education in English to vote 
as they believe. One address says : 

‘“* We resent ecc'esiastical interference in State affairs by 
any church as dangerous to the liberties of the people, un- 
American, and un-Democratic.”’ 

“The only way to free the party from the domination 
of those who sacrifice all principle, all patriotism, and all 
Democracy to a vicious determination to gain votes at any 
cost, is to vote against the State ticket nominated on and 
pledged to that shameful platform.” 

The curious thing about the “ ecclesiastical in- 
terference” is that it comes from the Lutherans 
even more than from the Catholics, and that many 
of the Irish Catholics are in open revolt against it. 
The greater activity of the Lutherans has been ex- 
plained by one Catholic paper, by the dependence 
of the Lutheran Church upon the maintenance of 
the German language for the maintenance of its 
own existence. Some of the Lutheran clergy 
have recently gone so far as to take up contribu- 
tions to be forwarded to the Democratic cam- 
paign committee. The support which the Irish 
Catholics have given to the Bennett law has been 
so remarkable that some of the Germans have ap- 
pealed to the anti-Irish prejudice to secure votes 
against the law. The “Seebote,” for example, 
reprints the following comment of a German Cath- 
olic paper upon the Democratic Bennett Law Asso- 
ciation: “ Were this noble brotherhood examined 
closely, it will be found composed mostly of Irish- 
men who are displeased with the Germans for re- 
solving to defend their race schools. If the Cath- 
olic bishops of Wisconsin were named Ryan or 
O’Brien [instead of Flasch and Katzer], no Irish- 
man would openly come forward in favor of a law 
which the Church wishes to have repealed.” In 
Illinois there is a law similar to that which the 
Democrats of Wisconsin are attacking, and we are 
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glad to see that General Palmer, the Democratic 
candidate for United States Senator, has come out 
squarely in favor of its maintenance. Our view of 
the Wisconsin campaign has been vigorously ex- 
pressed by the Chicago “ Herald,” which is now the 
leading Democratic paper of the Northwest: “ The 
Democratic managers in Wisconein deserve to be 
beaten, first of all by the Republicans and then by 
the Democrats themselves. The party needs re- 
organization. Every man who has had anything 
to do with the present detestable campaign against 
American institutions should be sent to the rear 


and kept there.” 


* * 


The Ohio Legislature, which was summoned in 
special session by Governor Campbell to abolish 
the Cincinnati Board of Public Improvements he 
appointed, completed its work on Friday last. When 
it was called together, Governor Campbell's plan 
was to provide for an immediate election at Cincin- 
nati to fill the place of the Board whose adminis- 
tration had disgraced the city. The Democratic 
leaders in the Legislature, however, urged upon the 
Governor that an immediate election would result 
in a Democratic defeat, and that he could secure 
the united support of his party only by postponing 
the election until April, and meanwhile filling the 
vacancies by his own appointment. The Governor 
consented to this arrangement, but the Democratic 
representatives from Cincinnati stood by the Public 
Works ring, and refused upon any terms to turn 
them out. After several days’ delay, in which a 
lobby from Cincinnati was vigorously at work to 
make the extra session a fiasco, Governor Camp- 
bell sent a second message to the Legislature urging 
that immediate action was demanded, and recom- 
mending that the present Board be replaced 
temporarily by a non-partisan Board, to be ap- 
pointed by the Republican mayor, and the whole 
question eventually be submitted to the people. 
‘This plan was accepted by all the Republicans, so 
that the opposition of three Democratic Senators 
and thirty-three Democratic Representatives did 
not prevent the Governor from gaining a complete 
victory over the Cincinnati corruptionists and their 
partisan apologists. During the contest the Repub- 
lican papers of the State have applauded Governor 
Campbell’s attitude in a way that is rare in Ohio 
politics. 


* * 
* 


The reappearance of Mr. Gladstone in Mid- 
lothian is a very interesting event in current Eng- 
lish politics. It recalls the most memorable politi- 
cal canvass in recent history ; that series of flaming 
addresses, instinct with eloquence and on fire with 
indignation, which told so heavily against the 
Beaconsfield Government eleven years ago. The 
intervening years have not failed to diminish 
somewhat the physical power of even so vigorous 
a man as Mr. Gladstone, and they have brought 
about a great change in his political fortunes, 
but they do not seem to have robbed him of 
either energy or eloquence. If his voice has lost 
somewhat of that silvery tone which once made it 
resonant as @ bell, it has parted with none of its 
power of arraigning opponents or persuading re- 
luctant supporters. Misgovernment and disregard 
of its pledges are the two charges which Mr. Glad- 
stone now makes against the Conservative ministry. 
He declares that four years ago the Conservatives 
succeeded in postponing Home Rule by pledging 
themselves to govern Ireland without coercion, to 
grant local government, and not to attempt to solve 
the land question by heavy drafts on the national 
treasury. None of these promises have deen 
kept. The Salisbury ministry has secured the 
adoption of a very stringent coercive measure; it 
has not granted local government, and it has intro- 
duced a measure for buying out the Irish landlords 
which would involve the expenditure of more than 
$200,000,000 from the national treasury. Mr. 
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Gladstone adds to this indictment the charge that 
order is preserved in Ireland by the employment 
of a police force six times as large as that required 
for England and Scotland, and that the law is ex- 
ecuted with the utmost harshness and brutality. 
This charge he sums up in the sentence: “Their 
administration of the law is worse than the law 
itself; the Government itself is a pattern of ille- 
gality.” Meanwhile it is to be noted that on Wed- 
nesday of last week the Eccles division of Lanca- 
shire elected a Liberal member of Parliament in 


place of a Conservative. 


* * 
* 


Field-Marshal Von Moltke, the greatest of living 
soldiers, has lived to reap in an unusual degree 
the rewards of a long, arduous, and eventful life. 
His ninetieth birthday was made the occasion of a 
general recognition on the part of the German peo- 
ple of his immense services to the German State, 
the Emperor heading the throng who, either by 
word or gift, gave expression to the national senti- 
ment. Von Moltke is a typical German, a striking 
representative of those qualities which have made 
Germany the foremost nation in Europe. His 
reputation rests, not upon dashing strokes, brilliant 
episodes, or daring achievements, but on broad, 
massive, and cumulative work done in a thoroughly 
scientific spirit. In Von Moltke the immense 
training of the German nation is incarnated. 
Of the kind of genius which may be called 
Napoleonic, Von Moltke appears to have had 
very little; but by thorough study, by the most 
perfect training, he has mastered the whole field 
of modern warfare. ‘The armies which he has 
directed took no chances; every detail was studied 
with scientific exactitude. No body of men in 
military service has ever received such rigid and 
incessant inspection as the German army. The 
French army under Napoleon Third, notwithstand- 
ing its brilliancy and courage, was a mere sham 
compared with the almost impersonal and irresistible 
perfection of organization to which it was opposed- 
Warfare in the hands of the Germans is an exact 
science, mastered as they master everything else, 
by unceasing toil and trained intelligence. There 
was but one shadow, apparently, on the striking 
celebration of Von Moltke’s ninetieth birthday, 
and that was the absence of his great comrade in 
service, Bismarck. Could not royalty have been 
magnanimous enough on such a day to have made 
a common tribute to the two Germans who have 
made the Empire what it is ? 


* * 
* 


The Prussian Landtag will be opened by the 
Emperor in person on the 11th of next month, 
and it is reported that the address from the throne 
will deal very largely with economic and social 
questions. Among the matters to which great 
prominence will be given is that of lodgings for 
workingmen. There has been, apparently, some 
difference of opinion between the Emperor and his 
advisers on this question, the Emperor, with the 
impetuosity of his years and temperament, desiring 
to deal with the matter on so large a scale that an 
investment of more than eight million marks would 
be necessitated for the building of small tenements 
for workingmen. The Minister of Pablic Works, 
who was charged with the preparation of a bill 
embodying the Emperor’s ideas, found serious ob- 
stacles in the way of so large an expenditure. The 
Prussian Minister of Finance strongly advises con- 
servative action in tariff matters. He proposes to 
wait until the effect of the recent tariff legislation 
in this country on Germany has been seen before 
committing that country to any long-continued 
tariff policy. An Austro-German customs union 
against the American tariff is, however, not im- 
possible, and there are many signs that if such a 
movement is started it will not stop until it in- 
cludes a number of leading commercial nations of 
Europe. Whatever question may exist as to the 
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practicability of the plans of the German Emperor, 
it is beyond question that he is not only in earnest 
in his purpose to ameliorate, so far as possible, the 
economic and social conditions of the laboring 
classes in Germany, but that these matters will re- 
ceive a very powerful and immediate impulse from 
his hand. | 

The New York “ Nation,” which treats Spanish 
affairs with accuracy and intelligence, reports that 
the indications for the coming elections are decid- 
edly favorable to the Conservatives, and that the 
expectation of their triumph at the polls is very 
general. A Paris newspaper reports Sagasta as 
having admitted that the tide is running strongly 
against the Liberals. If this general expectation 
shall be realized, the result will be due to several 
causes. The Conservatives have the advantage of 
thoroughly united party action, and of the extraor- 
dinary political acuteness and sagacity of Sejior 
Sevilla, the Minister for the Interior, who is regarded 
as one of the most adroit politicians in the country. 
They also have the advantage of the high charac- 
ter and great oratorical ability of the Conservative 
Premier, Canovas, who is making himself felt in 
the doubtful districts. Spanish Conservatives, after 
the manner of cunning Conservatives everywhere, 
are trying to outbid the Liberals in progressive 
measures, and, as we have already reported, are 
actually outrunning Germany in the matter of labor 
legislation. The Liberals, on the other hand, are 
suffering from their division on the tariff question ; 
a division which is not, and is not likely to be, 
healed. Moreover, Canovas has had the misfortune 
to arouse the wrath of Castelar. Altogether, the 
Liberal outlook is discouraging. It isa great piece 
of good fortune, if the Conservatives are to be con- 
tinued in power, that their leader is a man of such 
breadth of view as Sefior Canovas. 


* 
* 


No book of its kind since the “ Bitter Cry of 
Outcast London ” has excited such instant attention 
as that just issued by General Booth, of the Sal- 
vation Army, called “In Darkest England and 
the Way Out.” Cable accounts of the work are 
necessarily meager, but while awaiting its arrival 
on this side the ocean we may here briefly outline 
General Booth’s proposals of a scheme for social 
salvation. It is really a new position for the Sal- 
vation Army to demand that the health and com- 
fort of the “submerged tenth ”’ be first provided 
for, in the belief that religious salvation will follow ; 
formerly their watchword was, as a writer in the 
current “ Andover Review” says, “ Take care of 
the souls, and the bodies will take care of them- 
selves.” Now social and physical regeneration is seen 
to be a prerequisite to an appeal to the religious 
instinct. By the “ submerged tenth ” General Booth 
means those who, but for dishonest or immoral 
practices, or for charity, public or private, could not 
subsist a week. How to make men worth saving out 
of these criminals and paupers is his problem. Who 
they are and how they exist are questions answered 
in the first third of the book, which the author calls 
“ Despair.” In the rest of the work, “ Deliver- 
ance,” is formulated a scheme of huge proportions 
for dealing with the problem so darkly presented 
by the first division of the book. It is proposed to 
establish three colonies—City, Rural, and Over the 
Sea. The first would have a food and shelter 
depot, where the friendless, homeless man would he 
received and cared for, and a factory where simple 
work like mat-making and carpentry would be given 
him (the Salvation Army already has one such 
factory). A Labor Bureau would find permanent 
work for those who proved worthy, and a “ Waste 
Not, Want Not” brigade would patrol London to 
gather up the food and clothes now wasted by the 
rich. From the tests of character in these branches 
of the City Colony the incurably depraved and lazy 
would be sifted out and relegated to State super- 
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vision ; the worthy would be transferred to the 
Rural Colony, which should include farme, farm 
villages, and industrial villages—the first com- 
munal, the second and third co-operative and mu- 
tually helpful. Finally, the third division of the 
scheme, the Over the Sea Colony, would carry on 
abroad (in Africa and in the British dominions 
elsewhere) the co-operative ideas of the Rural 
Colony at home. In both the ownership of land is 
to be incommon. A “Salvation Ship” is to be 
used for purposes not only of transportation but of 
reformation and of propagandism. Details of method 
and objections to the plan are considered at length. 
For a million pounds sterling General Booth be- 
lieves the whole scheme may be put prosperously 
in operation, and he asks only a hundred thousand 
pounds to start the enterprise. We make no 
comment here on the feasibility of this plan, 
save that one should not regard it with incre- 
dulity without first considering what in fact the 
Salvation Army’s leader has already accomplished 
in the way of organization and assimilation among 
the English poor. The handling of large sums 
of money and the disciplining of great bodies of 
men would be no new things to the head of the 
Salvation Army. But whether or not this particu- 
lar plan under this particular leadership prove a 
success, the proposition is in itself a significant 
thing, a sign of the movement of modern thought, 
another proof that the social and industrial problem 
is now engaging all thoughtful minds, and that in 
its solution lies the road to elevating humanity. 
To arrive at this solution the discussion of just 
such concrete and definite schemes as this is the 


first step. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—A book has just been pub- 
lished in London by a brother of Major Barttelot, 
who was in command of the rear guard of Stanley’s 
African expedition, and who died in Africa, making 
vague accusations against Mr. Stanley and defend- 
ing Major Barttelot from the statements made to his 
detriment in Stanley’s book. On Monday of this 
week Dr. Merrill E. Gates formally assumed the presi- 
deney of Amherst College. Secretary Balfour 
has been making a tour of the western districts of Ire- 
land to investigate the facts in regard to the alleged 
famine. O Brien and Dillon, who lately forfeited 
their bail in the cases on trial in Tipperary, are 
now on their way to this country from France. 
An extraordinary scene was that which occurred in 
Long Island City last week when a public reception 
was given to the Mayor of the city, who had just 
been released from jail, to which he had been justly 
sentenced for a brutal assault on a citizen. 
Bishop John J. Keane, rector of the new Roman 
Catholic University, delivered the Dadleian lecture 
at Harvard College last week. This is the first 
time, we believe, that this lecture has been delivered 
by a Roman Catholic. Dr. Keane’s address was a 
noteworthy one, and we hope to give some special 
account of it next week. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION. 


= years ago, when The Christian Union began 

to urge an immediate and sympathetic dis- 
cussion of the industrial question as the fundamental 
question of the day, there were many in whose 
eyes the attaching of so much importance to this 
question seemed anexaggeration. To-day the intel- 
ligent men are few,;who do not know that the indus- 
trial question is the fundamental question of this 
century, and who do not look forward to its settle- 
ment with more or less apprehension. Mr. Glad- 
stone, although past eighty, is one of the men who 
feel keenly the movement of the times. Comment- 
ing last week in Scotland on the immense power 
of the working classes, he declared that this power 
would prove beneficial, since the judgment of the 
masses on great questions is, in the long run, better 
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than the judgment of the classes. In most of the 
strikes that have taken place in England, Mr. 
Gladstone thinks the workingmen have been in 
the main right. Combination has been, in his 
judgment, their most effective weapon. Whatever 
they have gained in their contest with capital, they 
have gained largely through judicious use of com 
bination. In the opinion of the great Liberal 
leader the English workingmen have most to gain, 
not by appealing to Parliament, but by freedom of 
action, self-reliance, and unity of policy among 
themselves. Meanwhile we note, as a somber 
echo of these words of the greatest living Eng- 
lish statesman, the fresh demands of strikers 
all over England. On the Continent the indas- 
trial question, in immediate interest and impor- 
tance, almost overshadows the military question. 
For the last six months Germany has talked of 
little else, and, as we have indicated elsewhere, the 
approaching session of the Prussian Landtag will 
be mainly devoted to plans for ameliorating the 
economic conditions of the working classes. The 
world has yet to discover how much practical sa- 
gacity and sound statesmanship Emperor William 
possesses, but it has already discovered that, in the 
opinion of the most powerful sovereign in Europe, 
the question of the relation of the working classes 
to their employers and to the State is the foremost 
question of the times. The French Government 
has directed its diplomatic agencies in all parts of 
the world to make the most careful study of indus- 
trial and economic conditions, proposing in this 
manner to secure for its own action the best and 
most extensive information with regard to the in- 
dustrial situation. Spain has heretofore been re- 
garded as the most backward country in Europe, 
but in the campaign now going on the Conserva- 
tives have outbid the Liberals in plans for the 
amelioration of the condition of the working classes. 
They propose to go further even than the Emperor 
of Germany has yet gone, and it is a significant 
fact that this sudden and radical departure on the 
part of the Conservatives is contemporaneous with 
the granting of universal suffrage in Spain. 

No copy of The Christian Union ever goes to its 
readers in these days without some editorial para- 
graph which shows how widespread, how incessant, 
and how engrossing is the discussion of industrial 
questions in this country. Capitalists and manu- 
facturers are quite as deeply interested as em 
ployees and laborers. Men of clear vision see on 
every side of them evidences which disclose the 
tremendous revolution of industrial conditions now 
going on among us, fortunately, for the most part, 
silently and peacefully. Last week a representa- 
tive of some of the largest corporative interests in 
the United States, the employer of thousands of 
men, declared that all other questions were insig- 
nificant in comparison with the industrial question, 
and that to the peaceful settlement of that question 
capital ought to be willing to make the most gen- 
erous concessions. We count it among the most 
encouraging signs of the times that this widespread 
awakening has taken place, and that intelligent 
men are now not only aware of this great move- 
ment of modern society, but are disposed to rec- 
ognize the fact that it was inevitable, and that, 
therefore, its outcome, rightly decided, must be 
beneficent. Never until to-day has the full mean- 
ing of the word democracy been realized. The 
men who founded the American State thought of 
compact and homogeneous communities. They did 
not dream of so vast and heterogeneous a popula- 
tion as that which now crowds these fast multiply- 
ing States, nor did they dream that political power 
must finally pass into these rough and untrained 
hands. The older republics were all, in effect, 
aristocracies, and our own early government was 
a government of the classes rather than one of 
the masses; but the time has come in this country, 
as it is fast coming in England, when the masses, 
grown fully conscious of their power, will definitely 
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and irresistibly rule. A political democracy can- 
not permanently coexist with an industrial aristoc- 
racy. Sooner or later a State organizes itself 
consistently by the working out of a controlling 
idea. The controlling idea in this country is the 
democratic idea, and, however some of us may 
shrink from all that this means, nothing can turn 
back the evolution of our political history. Sooner 
or later men who live on the basis of entire politi- 
cal equality will demand and secure,so far as 


- possible, equality of opportunity. The hand that 


destroys political privilege will not leave indus- 
trial privilege undisturbed. This is a truth not to 
be overlooked or forgotten. There will be crises 
in this revolution, followed by periods of delusive 
calm, but the revolution will go on. The question 
is not how to stop it, but how to guide it. 


THE WORST SKEPTICISM. 


AS Cardinal Newman a skeptic? Mr. Hux- 
ley says Yes; Mr. Hutton says No. Dr. 
Fairbairn, in the admirable papers on Cardinal New- 
man and the Anglican Movement, the second of 
which we publish this week, seems to us to recon- 
cile the two assertions, and to show in what respects 
Cardinal Newman was and in what respects he was 
not a skeptic. And this showing is of more than 
personal interest. It is of value because it is a 
concrete illustration of a very common and very 
disguised form of skepticism. 

Cardinal Newman believed in God, but he did 
not believe in his fellow-man; and disbelief in man 
is quite as disastrous a form of unbelief as disbelief 
in God—and more common. It is the parent of a 
whole brood of disbeliefs which repress life, dis- 
courage progress, beget despair. The theologian 
disbelieves in man—in his ability to reason on divine 
things, to know divine truth, to have direct personal 
fellowship with God; believes that man’s Maker 
has not endowed him with abilities adequate for 
the place he ought to occupy or the function he 
ought to fulfill. So this theologian becomes either 
an ecclesiastic or a dogmatist, or both, constituting 
a priesthood who are to stand to orphaned man in 
the place of God, and to teach on authority truths 
which man is incompetent to obtain unless he sub- 
missively accepts them from the Church and its 
creed. The philosopher disbelieves in man—in 
his ability to enter at all upon the sphere of 
invisible truth, or to know anything which is 
not proved by sensible demonstration. So the 
philosopher becomes an agnostic, declares that 
man must ever remain in ignorance of those things 
which it most concerns him to know, namely, 
whether he has any divine Lawgiver and any un- 
dying future, and banishes him from the tropic 
land of faith, with its flowers and fruits, to the tree- 
less, shelterless desert that is without God in this 
world and without hope for the next. The politi- 
cian disbelieves in man—disbelieves in his capac- 
ity to hold the helm of his own career, to judge of 
his own interests, choose his own courses of con- 
duct, administer his own life. So the politician 
constructs for him a paternal government like that 
of Russia, or a government of landlordism like that 
of Ireland, or a government of “bosses” and 
“rings” like that of New York City. The politi- 
cal economist disbelieves in man—disbelieves in his 
essential manhood, thinks of him as a thing, as a 
“hand,” a commodity; believes that every hour 
taken off from the mine or the factory will be 
spent in the liquor shop, because he believes that 
man, or at least the laboring man, is not a man at 
all, but only a machine that may easily degenerate 
into a brute. The dogmatism of the first, the ag- 
nosticism of the second, the bossism of the third, 
and the pessimism of the fourth, all have a com- 
mon origin—disbelief in man. 

The great questions of the present day divid 
men into two classes; those who believe and those 
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who do not believeinman. The oneare pessimists, 
the other optimists; the one look forward to 
progress with hope, the other desire to keep all 
things as they are, lest the last state should be 
worse than the first. The one believe in emancipa- 
tion, enfranchisement, suffrage for the negro, be- 
cause they believe in negro manhood; the other 
would keep him in pupilage, because they dare not 
trust him. The one would abolish the Reservation 
system and incorporate the Indian in the great 
body of our citizens; the other would keep the 
Indian a ward of the Nation, because they do not 
believe in Indian manhood. The one would re- 
strict the suffrage to native Americans, or to 
property holders, or to men who can read and 
write; the other believe that universal suffrage is 
safer than class suffrage of any description, 
because they believe more in men than in 
any particular class of men. The one oppose 
Home Rule, because they do not believe in Irish- 
men; the other favor it because they believe that 
the Irish are men, and have faith in the dor- 
mant manhood of all men, and in the power of 
liberty to evoke that dormant manhood and develop 
it. The one want to keep the Church obedient to 
a hierarchy, or moored to an ancient creed: the 
other believe that man is a temple of God; that 
revelation, inspiration, incarnation, are perpetual 
facts; that in every man is a capacity for seeing 
God, knowing God, obeying God, living with and 
in and for God. 

Cardinal Newman, like many another man of 
our time, was both a believer and a skeptic, a mys- 
tic and a pessimist. He believed in God, though 
he could find no sensible demonstration of God ad- 
equate for the soul’s need—who can? But he did 
not believe in man; in his capacity for God; his 
ability to receive God; his fellowship with God. 
Therefore he became a dogmatist ; and followed 
the logic of dogmatism till it led him to Rome. 

In this there is a lesson which does not need am- 
plification. 


THE BETTER WAY. 


(y Tuesday morning of last week the funeral 
of Father Fransioli, a Roman Catholic priest 
of Brooklyn, took place. He had done a noble 
Christian work among the poor, had fought a 
brave battle against the saloon, and by the society 
which he formed in his parish, whose members 
took the pledge never to attend and drink in the 
saloons, he so reduced their custom as absolutely 
to force a number of them to close. His motto 
was, “ Anything to beat the saloon ;” and he was 
equally ready for high license, limited license, or 
no license, whichever would do most to reduce 
drinking and prevent drunkenness. In conversa- 
tion with the writer, he once bore personal testi- 
mony to the efficacy of limited license. “It isa 
mistake,” he said, “to suppose tbat there is as 
much drinking with a few saloons as with a larger 
number. Every saloon closed is a gain. There is 
many a man who will drop into a saloon if it is on 
his block, who will not walk half a dozen blocks to 
enter one.” Father Fransioli’s funeral was attended 
by Protestants as eager to do honor to his memory 
as were those of his own Church. Among those 
reported as present, several of them as pall- 
bearers, are: Seth Low, Mayor Chapin, Alfred T. 
White, J. S. T. Stranahan, John Claflin, and the 
Rev. Joseph Brewster, rector of Grace (P. E.) 
Church. 

The fact that the rector of an Episcopal church 
and the President of an Episcopal college, neither 
of them Anglicans in doctrine or ritualists in prac- 
tice, acted as pall-bearers of a Roman Catholic priest, 
serves as a mark of the progress of our age toward 
a true catholicity. One knows not which is most 
noteworthy, the spirit in the Roman Catholic Church 
which asked this service of “ heretics,” or the spirit 
in the “ heretics’ which gladly rendered it. The 
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double fact indicates how great a change has taken 
place in both communions—the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant—since the time when each was 
calling the other the Antichrist. 

There are two methods which a Protestant who 
believes that the Church of Rome is in serious 


_error can take to combat her errors. He believes, 


for example, that it is a serious error to suppose 
that the Hierarchy have a monopoly of the dispen- 
sation of divine grace, or that the priest is or can be 
a mediator between God and man, or that the 
sacraments are anything more than memorial 
occasions and object lessons, or that the eucharist 
is a freshly repeated sacrifice for sin, or that relig- 
ious instruction can be safely given secretly in the 
confessional, or that secular education should be 
given by the Church rather than by the State, or 
that adoration should be paid to the saints and to 
the Virgin Mary, or that the right of private 
judgment should be denied to the laity in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, or that the Pope is the 
vicegerent of God. He may attack these errors 
directly. He may ransack history for illustrations 
of a persecuting spirit, or literature for illustrations 
of a casuistical method, in the Churchof Rome. He 
may paint it in its darkest colors, disclose its faults 
and its errors, keep silence concerning its virtues 
and its true teachings, and arm his hearers 
against its influence at the risk of inflaming their 
passions into a fanatical zeal, dangerous certainly 
to their own moral character, and in certain 
possible contingencies liable to become dangerous 
to the peace and well-being of the community. But 
there is a more excellent way. It is the way of 
that charity which delighteth not in iniquity, but 
delighteth in the truth. It recognizes the excellent 
work which the Roman Catholic Church has done 
in the past and is doing in the present. It recog- 
nizes in it a branch of Christ’s Church, and in such 
priests as Father Fransioli disciples of Christ. It 
rejoices in the good work of the Church of Rome, 
and seeks to correct that which is erroneous and evil, 
not by attack, open or covert, but by counteracting 
influences. )Such a Protestant will not inveigh 
against the Hierarchy for their claims to an exclusive 
possession of the reservoir of grace, but will teach 
all who will listen to him that God’s grace, like his 
sunshine and his rain, are so large that no man or 
body of men can control or administer it. He will 
not inveigh against the priest for claiming to be a 
mediator between God and man, but he will make 
the way to God so clear and the presence of God 
so apparent that the soul will want no mediator. 
He will not denounce the adoration of the Virgin as 
idolatry, but he will so present the womanliness of 
God that the heart will crave no tenderer sympa- 
thy than it finds in Him who is the Father and the 
Mother of us all. He will not borrow the language 
of John Knox to denounce “ the horrible idolatry of 
the mass,” but he will make that sacrifice which 
Christ once offered for the sins of the whole world 
so real, and the sense of relief in it so vivid in ex- 
perience, that no continuously repeated sacrifice 
will be craved by the remorse-ridden soul. 

This latter Protestant will find no incongruity in 
fellowshipping the Romanist who is willing to fel- 
lowship him; no inconsistency in attending the 
funeral and paying honors to the memory of a faith- 
ful priest and father in the Roman Catholic Church. 
The one Protestant will close all Roman Catholic 
ears against him, the other will sometimes secure a 
hearing; the one will preach against error, the 
other will be a witness to the truth ; the one will be 
a warrior, the other a peacemaker ; the one will de- 
stroy, the other will build up; the one will pull up 
the wheat with the tares, the other will overcome 
evil with good ; the one, if he succeeds, will leave a 
ruin where once was a faith which, whatever its 
errors, still sheltered and sustained life; the other 
will build alongside the mediwval faith one more 
modern and more fair, and will lead men to aban- 
don the antiquated only by furnishing them with 
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something more serviceable, substantial, and en- 
during. 

We commend this lesson conveyed by Father 
Fransioli’s funeral to all Protestant teachers and 


preachers. 


FREE KINDERGARTENS FOR NEW 
YORK. 


HE interest and attention of those who are 
eager to do something on sound and lasting 
foundations for the betterment of their kind are 
fixed more and more upon children. One of the 
things which has been learned by experience is that 
there are limits even to the possibilities of good 
work ; that while no class of unfortunates is hopeless, 
some classes are much more promising and hopeful 
than others. It is with the children in every case 
that the best work can be done, and it is the chil- 
dren in the great cities upon whom, more and more, 
the work of public-spirited men and women is con- 
centrated. If one generation of children could be 
redeemed from the vicious influences which sur- 
round them,a great step would have been taken 
toward the destruction of those influences. The 
preservation of children in the tenement-houses of 
New York from physical and moral evil is the key- 
note of the whole question of dealing with poverty 
and crime in this city. The New York Kinder- 
garten Association, in the endeavor to establish free 
kindergartens throughout the city, and especially 
in the crowded tenement quarters, begins its work 
at the foundation, and for that very reason has a 
claim upon the support of the community of the 
utmost urgency. This Association, organized last 
year, proposes to establish free kindergartens in 
all parts of the city, in which the children of the 
poor may be gathered and brought in contact with 
cleanliness, purity, refinement, and primary educa- 
tion. This work is in no sense experimental. 
New York is behind its sister cities in this beauti- 
ful and thoroughly practical method of laying the 
foundations of order and future prosperity by in- 
stilling principles of right living into the children of 
its poorer classes. The history of the kindergarten 
movement in Boston is well known. Those who 
were skeptical or even antagonistic at the beginning 
have long since frankly recognized the value of the 
work done, both on the educational and philan- 
thropic side ; and the fact that the Boston kinder- 
gartens have become a part of the public school 
system of the city affords the very best evidence 
of the work they have done and the confidence 
they have secured. | 
The New York Kindergarten Association hopes 
to carry on this work on even a greater scale, since 
the needs of this city are greater than the needs of 
Boston. It hopes to permeate the crowded quar- 
ters of New York with the influences—unobtrusive, 
gentle, but exceedingly powerful—which would 
flow from a widely established kindergarten system. 
It would like to establish in every block of tene- 
ment-houses a school which should be a continual 
object lesson of cleanliness, decency, and purity ; 
where for a few hours each day the children of the 
quarter could be collected, kept from the streets, 
trained to good habits, to observation, to honesty. 
The Christian Union, which regards the educational 
idea as one of the fundamental ideas of life, and 
which believes in nothing more deeply than in 
the power of training, gives its hearty indorsement 
to this enterprise, and commends it to the support 
and sympathy of the citizens of New York. Such 
a work requires a large expenditure of money. 
The cost of a kindergarten for the first year cannot 
be less than $1,800. There ought to be in this 
great city a hundred men and women of means 
who will each become responsible for the establish- 
ment of one of these kindergartens. Last year the 
Association began with one kindergarten in East 
Fifty-third Street. This year it opens with two, 
the Associated Alumnz of the Normal College 
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having generously offered to support a school in 
East Sixty-third Street. And now, having thor- 
oughly organized and carefully marked out its policy 
and lines of work, the Association makes its appeal 
to the citizens of New York for money to establish 
kindergartens in all quarters of the city. Those 
who desire to assist in this work may obtain fuller 
information as to the organization of the Associa- 
tion by communicating with the Secretary of the 
New York Kindergarten Association, 69 Wall 
Street, and those who wish to contribute to its sup- 
port may communicate with the Treasurer, Pro- 
fessor J. T. Goodwin, Columbia College. 


LAICUS ABROAD. 


Vil.- CATHEDRALS AND CATHEDRAL 
SERVICES. 


E have avoided on this trip the show places ; 
have kept “far from the madding crowd;” have 
fled from the resorts of tourists with Baedeker in hand ; 
have not crossed once the trodden path of a Cook 
party. Two cathedrals, however, were directly on our 
route from Windsor to Devon; and we so far bent our 
resolution to do no sightseeing on this expedition as to 
make exceptions in favor of Salisbury and Exeter 
Cathedrals. Of these Exeter was to me much the more 
interesting. Jennie and the Collegian charge this judg- 
ment of mine to my mood, and presumptively they are 
right. The exterior of Salisbury is fine, certainly, as it 
is seen from a distance, and its spire is beautifal, as well 
as, I believe, the highest church spire in England. But 
the interior seemed to me barren and cold, while the 
carvings in Exeter are wondrously beautiful, and some 
of the tombs are interesting even to a “ modern.” 

But, if we have done very little sightseeing in cathe- 
drals, we have worshiped always (with the exception of 
one Sunday) in Episcopal churches. Daily services 
appear to be the rule in most of the churches in Eng- 
land even in the smaller villages, and when we have 
had the hour at our disposal we have attended either 
morning or evening prayers. At the risk of being ac- 
counted decidedly out of the fashion, I set down here as 
well as I can the impressions made upon me by these 
services. This is not quite easy to do, because the im- 
pression in different churches was so different ; more- 
over, the impression produced has been different with 
each one of our trio. The reader will understand that 
I speak here of the impression on myself only, and will 
make the necessary allowances for a man who is by 
nature a thorough independent in both religion and 
polities, and in regard to all ceremonials, social or 
religious, somewhat of a Quaker in his love for sim- 
plicity. 

Comparing England of to-day with England as I saw 
it in more leisurely fashion nine or ten years ago, there 
can be no question that High Church ideas have gained 
ground in the Church and ritualistic practices in its serv- 
ices. Then the cathedral service was apparently the ex- 
ception outside the great cathedrals ; now it is the rule 
in churches large and small. Then daily prayers were 
by no means common ; now they certainly are not rare. 
In every church we attended [ believe the music was 
rendered by a choir of surpliced boys ; in every church 
the responses were sung, not said ; in every church the 
Psalter was sung antipbonally ; in every church the 
priests and choir-boys turned their backs to the congre- 
gation and their faces to the altar in repeating the creed 
and in certain other parts of the service ; and in some- 
thing like half the churches there were candles on the 
altar. In one church—but only one, that at Dorchester 
—the priests and choir-boys, and perhaps a third of the 
congregation, knelt or curtsied—the act of reverence 
‘was more often performed by the women than by the 
men in the congregation—in Roman Catholic fashion as 
they passed the altar or as they entered the church, 
before they took their seats. In some of the churches 
the language of the officiating priest was almost entirely 
inaudible to the congregation, except in the Scripture 
lessons ; and in the great cathedrals, where the choir is 
always separated from the nave by a screen, it may 
almost be said that there is no attempt to make the 
service audible to those who are not seated within the 
choir. At Exeter Cathedral, where I sat in the nave, 
the service was nearly as inaudible to me as it was two 
years ago in the Roman Catholic Cathedral of Cologne, 
where there was not the least pretense of an endeavor 
to make the congregation participators in the service, 
The worship was performed by the priests for the peo- 
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ple; the people simply looked on. Jennie, however, 
thinks that the worshipers generally occupy the choir, 
and that the nave is usually occupied only, or chiefly, 
by the sightseers. 

When it is well rendered, the cathedral service is 
exquisitely beautiful. It is almost exclusively a musical 
service, even the prayers, which are uttered by the 
priest alone, being intoned; and this intoning has already 
developed into a quasi-musical, though monotonous, 
chant. The organ is a noble instrument, and nobly 
played by musicians whose taste has not been corrupted 
by an ambition to convert it into a brass band, an 
operatic orchestra, or a street organ. The greatest 
pains are taken to secure the best voices and to give 
them the best training, and the result is a musical serv- 
ice which, of its kind, has, I imagine, no superior in 
the world. Certainly I have never heard either in 
America or on the Continent music that might so prop- 
erly be termed angelic as we heard in the cathedral at 
Liverpool and in the Royal Chapel at Windsor ; and 
Jennie and the Collegian, who attended the cathedral 
service at Christ Church, Oxford, which, owing to an 
engagement, I could not attend, declared that to be 
still finer than the others. The great church, its echo- 
ing roofs, its vast spaces suggestive of mystery, its 
quiet and its coolness in contrast with the bustle and 
the glare of the world outside, the flavor of antiquity 
which pervades alike the stones and the service, the 
rich tones of the organ, mellow, somber, sacred, never 
obtrusive, never suggestive of secularity, the exquisite 
beauty of the voices, and the noble harmonies of the 
anthems, all combine to make the cathedral service the 
perfection of wsthetic, luxurious delight. But to me 
spiritaally it is rather an avesthetic than an inspira- 
tion. In the finer services the congregation are prac- 
tically excluded from participation in the services, 
except in the singing of the hymns. It is true that 
they do attempt more or less to join in the musical re- 
sponses. But the better the service is musically the 
less is it shared congregationally. At Dawlish, where 
the chants were simple and the boy choir only a fair 
one, there was a general participation in the musical 
reciting—it could hardly be called singing—of the 
Psalter and the creed. In Liverpool, where the priest 
sang rather than intoned the prayers, and where the 
musical rendering of the responses was exquisite in its 
beauty, the congregation were generally silent, as they 
all ought to have been. ‘To have joined in the service 
would have been as inappropriate as for the audience 
to join in the choruses in the “ Parsifal.” 

Such a service is calming, soothing, peace-giving ; 
but, in my case at least, it did little to equip against 
temptation or to inspire to Christian activity. It was 
rather a mother’s lullaby to sleep than a martial trum- 
pet call to battle. And the actual relation of such 
services to the practical problems of to-day—the help 
afforded in Liverpool, for example, toward solving the 
painfully obtrusive problems of vice, ignorance, and 
squalor which thrust themselves on the visitor’s eyes in 
that seaport —seemed to me very, very remote. I gen- 
erally tried to enter into the service ; to join in spirit in 
the devotions which I could not join in vocally without 
disturbing my neighbor ; in short, to be a worshiper, 
not an observer. Yet 1 occasionally allowed myself to 
drop into the attitude of a student; to look about 
upon the congregation or the priests and the choir. 
The mental attitude of the congregation, so far as I 
could gather it from the countenances, was one of real 
and reverent worship on the part of some, of musical 
enjoyment on the part of others, of interested curiosity 
on the part of still others. Possibly it was the prevail- 
ing atmosphere of my own mind, but generally the 
two latter elements seemed to me to be the pre- 
vailing ones. The cathedral service was—at least so 
I read the countenances about me—to a considerable 
proportion, if not to a majority, of the congregation a 
pious performance to be looked at and enjoyed, not a 
worship to be shared. And when I sat, as | frequently 
did, close to the choir, it seemed to me, to speak mildly, 
not more reverent than the average American choir in 
a non-liturgical church ; and that is not very reverent, 
is it ? 

Nevertheless there was and is another side. The 
preaching was not ecclesiastical, it was distinctly catho- 
lic in spirit and practical in aim. It was a preaching of 
Christ or duty or love, not of church or ritual or dogma. 
I think I have spoken of the sermon which we heard 
from a very High Churchman at Grasmere, with its fit- 
ting close, “ Let us love God, and let us love one 
another.” The sermon we heard in that almost Roman 
Catholic church at Dorchester was a pungent rebuke of 
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worldliness, which in its scope and earnestness, not in 
its artistic eloquence, would have done credit to Savon- 
arola. The Scripture lessons were also almost invariably 
read in a clear voice, with a distinct enunciation, some- 
times with a real though wisely subdued dramatic 
effect, and always with a reverent, devout earnestness. 
This was the case especially at Liverpool, where the 
reader, a clergyman well advanced in years, read the 
story of the crucifixion with a power which put the 
whole scene vividly before his congregation, so that it 
was listened to by all with a breathless attention which 
rarely waits on Scripture reading in any church service. 
It oceurred to me at the time that the very fact that 
this Scripture reading broke in upon the ritual made 
it more effective. Jennie also called my attention 
to the fact that in those churches where the musical 
service was not so musical as to preclude the congrega- 
tion from joining in it, young men and young women 
often joined in the prayers and the creed and some- 
times even in chanting the Psalter, without any book 
before them—an evidence that constant repetition had 
served to fix at least parts, not only of the service, but 
also of the Scripture, firmly in their minds. We 
found two indications of respect for religious insti- 
tutions, if not for the religious spirit, in unexpected 
quarters ; at least one would hardly look for it in analo- 
gous places in America. At a little inn, for example, 
—more a “public ” than an inn—one would hardly ex- 
pect to find in America the boys in the church choir, 
aud the music in the parlor almost exclusively sacred 
music. There is certainly in England a habit of rev- 
erence, a regard for religious institutions—the Sabbath, 
the Church, the Bible—and even for such rights as 
have no other protection than traditions of the past, 
which is quite different from that spirit of “go as you 
please ” which is so common in America that it scarcely 
attracts attention except in some extraordinary dem- 
onstration, or until we instinctively compare it with 
the mental habit of the “plain people” of Eng- 
land. - 

Whether this spirit of reverence is due to the English 
Church and its religious services or they are due to 
this spirit of reverence, or whether each is at once a 
cause and an effect, may be left here an open question 
for each reader’s decision ; the fact of the contrast I 
think no unprejadiced observer of English and Ameri- 
ean life will question. Scarcely less will another con- 
trast impress him. If our churches are too exclusively 
working organizations, the English churches are too 
exclusively worshiping institutions. If we care too 
little for the past, they keep their thoughts too exclu- 
sively upon the past. The revival of High Churchism 
and Ritualism is also a revival of medievalism. The 
attempt, consciously or unconsciously, of the churchly 
party is to go back in theology to the patristic age, in 
ceremonies to the ante- Reformation period, and in tests 
of church character to the achievements of early Eng- 
lish church history. In other words, there is a tend- 
ency in the English Church to live in the pluaperfect 
tense. Perhaps it seems more marked to me because 
in me hope is so large and memory s¢ little. But I 
could not but notice that into whatever church we went, 
whether we were shown it by rector’s wife, or sexton’s 
daughter, or personal friend, nothing was ever said 
about the work the church is now doing; its interest, if 
not its virtue, was all concentrated about some ancient 
tomb, or screen, or pulpit, or bit of glass, or carving, 
or chapter in its history three or four centuries ago. 
Of what it is doing now to relieve poverty, succor the 
distressed, educate the ignorant, uplift the fallen, we 
heard little or nothing ; and occasional inquiries as 
to the Sunday-school or mission work did not elicit 
an interest which encouraged me to prosecute such 
inquiries further. I know that the High Church party 
are conducting missions in East London and elsewhere 
with success; but these are generally outside the 
churches, and, I believe, never with the accompani- 
ment of a ritualistic service. Possibly it was an acci- 
dent, but we neither saw nor heard in our brief visit in 
England of a parish house such as appertains to St. 
George’s parish in New York City. And it seems to 
me to be a typical fact that even when a church is being 
rebuilt, to fit it, one would imagine, for modern uses, 
the rebuilding is always spoken of as a “ restoration,” 
and the endeavor seems always to be rather to preserve 
a stately memorial than to prepare for a present 
exigency. Sententiously expressed, the Established 
Church of England of to-day appears to me to be 
a beautiful monument to the life of the past, rather 
than a skillfully adapted instrument for the work of 
the future. Yours, ete., LaIcus. 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
MEETING. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


TS American Missionary Association has had at 

Northampton an inspiring meeting. Each day 
the sessions have been crowded. The list of dele- 
gates from the churches is larger, it is said, than ever 
before. The colleges and seminaries have poured 
in throngs of students, the large number of young 
men in attendance being particularly remarkable. 
While the unexampled prosperity of the past year 
received congratulation, the main tone of the dis- 
cussions was that of serious devotion to the vast and 
enlarging work now opening before the Association. 
It is this which has made a gain of $100,000 in the 
annual income during the last three years, and is 
arousing a spirit of sympathy and co operation 
among the churches and givers constituting the 
Association such as has been unfelt before. 

The sessions were held both in the Edwards and 
the First Churches. Dr. Clark madea hearty address 
of welcome in behalf of the Edwards Church—prob- 
ably so called, he said, because Edwards never had 
anything to do with it; and President Taylor in 
response described his first visit to Northampton 
and to the grave of Brainard on Decoration Day. 
We are here, he said, to decorate the missionary’s 
grave, to pay our tribute to missionary consecration 
and devotion. 

Secretary Beard gave the annual report, from 
which it appeared that the year had been one of in- 
creasing work and resources. ‘Ihe receipts showed 
an increase of $32,000, and were the largest in the 
history of the Association, amounting, with the in- 
come from the Hand fund, to $445,000. In the 
educational work of the Association there has been 
a gain of 19 schools, 80 teachers, and 3,501 students 
over the previous year. The schools are generally 
crowded; Straight University of New Orleans, 
with 582 students, reports that hundreds have been 
refused admission. The school and the church 
work differ more in form than in reality. The 
schools are doing much work that is usually done in 
churches ; and the hopeful church work is found 
fur the most part in its close association with the 
schools. Nearly a thousand church members have 
been added during the year to the 128 churches. 

The mountain work is growing rapidly. Four 
new churches have been established and six new 
schools. Three large school buildings are being 
erected at different points among the mountains of 
North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee. In the 
mountain schools there are now over 1,300 pupils. 
The appropriations to the Indian work have been 
trebled within the few years since it came into the 
hands of the Association, and are now $33,000, or, 
with the Government payments for subsistence and 
tuition of pupils, $57,000. They report nine 
churches, and sixteen schools with 527 pupils. The 
Chinese work has made a slight gain. From this 
report of general prosperity the outlook is one of 
hope and confidence. 

he Edwards Church was again crowded to its 
utmost at the opening discourse by Dr. Gunsaulus, 
of Chicago. He spoke off-hand, often electrifying 
the audience into applause. He emphasized the 
conceptions for which the cross of Christ stands as 
giving a new ideal of aristocracy, a new sense of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
a new sense of liberty, and a new spirit of love, 
illustrating these from the spirit and the work of 
the American Missionary Association. 

Wednesday morning, after the hour of morning 
devotions, Secretary Strieby read a paper on “ The 
Destiny of the Negro Race,” a bold and broad 
philosophic analysis of the negro character in its 
history and possibilities, concluding with a predic- 
tion of the great future now opening to this race in 
the Dark Continent, and showing the evident 
preparatory service now being wrought by this 
Association. 

Secretary Beard presented an able and suggest- 
ive paper on “The Place of Faith in Missionary 
Work,” which drew an intent hearing and a re- 
peated outbreaking of applause from the Associa- 
tion. At its conclusion, Dr. Taylor complimented 
the Secretary upon the power and incisiveness of 
his paper, declaring it to be one of the very best 
addresses he had ever heard on such an occasion. 

Dr. Taylor then gave a felicitous introduction to 
the new Corresponding Secretary, who has lately 
come from a Northwestern pastorate of over twenty 
years into the service of the Association—Dr. 
Frank P. Woodbury, who made an address on the 
rapidly growing missionary work in the Southern 
mountains. He was followed by the Rev. N. 
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Boynton in a vigorous speech on the imperious 
need of our meeting with Christian schools the 
active ignorance which is such a National peril. Mr. 
Tupper, of Kentucky, followed with a description 
of the missionary work carried on by the American 
Missionary Association among the hills, and of the 
great openings and needs for its enlargement. It 
is.easier to reach these people in advance of rail- 
way and factory than to come in behind them. 

In the afternoon George W. Cable was greeted 
with an immense audience to hear him discuss 
“What Must the Negro Learn?” For ourchurches 
the Southern States offer the richest mission field 
on earth. They are not in foreign lands—they are 
here. They are not aliens—they are American 
born. In religious traditions and affiliations they 
are Protestant. They are necessitous. Five or six 
millions of them are without any real education or 
enlightened religious training. The mission work 
of the Southern churches in behalf of these desti- 
tute millions is positively too small to be counted. 
There was never before in one mass 7,000,000 of 
ignorant people so eager for education, so open to 
the Christian minister, with so little of paganism to 
unlearn. There was never a mission work of any 
such extent where the financial, industrial, commer- 
cial, and civil rewards lay so near to the surface or 
promised such large returns. 

As the applause for the Jubilee singers died 
away, Mr. Shelton described them and their mis- 
sion. They are all students of Fisk University, for 
the establishment of a Bible school in which they 
are singing. ‘They are the only troupe singing for 
the University, as did the original singers. They 
are now on the threshold of a campaign in behalf 
of this Bible school building for the education of 
ministers. They begin this campaign from Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, and the Tabernacle in 
New York. 

Dr. Ladd, of Ohio, reported on the Association’s 
educational work, and spoke earnestly in its behalf. 
Wherever it finds the black brother, its mission is 
to make him over in the semblance of its own em- 
blem, M. A.”—“A Manly American.” The 
Rev. John R. Weston and the Rev. J. H. Ross 
made vigorous addresses on this department of the 
work. 

Drs. Plumb, of Boston, and Lyman, of Brooklyn, 
spoke on the church work, the latter giving a 
masterly analysis of the philosophy of missionary 
effort as including both church and school. 

In the evening, after an opening speech from 
Mr. Hiatt, President Woodworth, of Tougaloo, 
Miss., and President Hitchcock, of New Orleans, 
gave vivid pictures of the achievements and growing 
demands in their fields of service. Professor G. W. 
Henderson, a scholarly-looking colored minister, 
who took prizes at Yale which sent him to Berlin 
for higher study, gave his testimony as to the con- 
dition of his people and the problems of the hour. 
He was listened to with intent interest, and his 
effort ranks high among the speeches of the meet- 
ing. 

On Thursday morning the Rev. J. W. Harding 
read a careful historical paper on earlier Indian 
missions, telling particularly the story of Christian 
effort among the Stockbridge Indians. It was a 
sad story of rumsellers’ greed, encouragement of 
heathen carnivals and hopeless debts, until now a 
stone cairn is their only memorial in this valley. 
Jonathan Edwards in guarding their rights en- 
countered the bitterest opposition of the most 
respectable men. He showed in conclusion that 
the Indian character was flexible and offered no 
reason why the American Indian may not become 
an Indian American. 

Dr. Asher Anderson reported the efficient prose- 
cution and encouraging prospects of the Indian 
work ; the fact that the Indians are comparatively 
so few and the Government policy of education 
with the work of all the denominations so extensive 
as to give hope of their full evangelization before 
very long. Let the churches finish up this work, 
and get on to their larger responsibilities beyond. 

Thursday afternoon the Edwards Church was 
again completely packed—aisles, platform, stairs— 
before the session began. The Fisk singers opened 
the service with one of their weird melodies. 

Dr. Taylor made a happy address of greeting 
from himself as President of the American Con- 
gregational Union to the American Missionary 
Association, of which he is President also, and 
closed with remarking that he had never before 
tried to enact the part of “two single gentlemen 
rolled into one’”’ (with a comical gesture at his 
portly figure), and, if he had failed, he hoped the 
audience would consider the heroism of the attempt. 
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William Ives Washburn spoke for the Home Mis- 


sionary Society, of whose executive committee he is 
chairman. He knew of two kinds of missionaries, 
the missionary and the (h)o(me) missionary, whose 
work is omission and criticism. Mr. Washburn de- 
lineated the difficulties and complications of admin- 
istrative work, and made an appeal for a larger and 
more adequate co-operation. 

After Dr. Quint had reported for the Congrega- 
tional Association, and Mr. Holmes for the College 
Education Society, Dr. Storrs represented the 
American Board and the Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society in an address replete with wit and 
humor. He alluded to the connection between the 
work of the Association and that of the Board. 
The latter depends much on the Christianization of 
this land, which is the problem of the former. He 
adverted to Brother Ousley, a missionary trained in 
Fisk University, as the forerunner of many being 
educated by the American Missionary Association 
for work abroad. We want, said he, your work to 
go forward to a magnificent success. It is not now 
a question of tactics, but of the massing of its 
mighty forces. 

The closing session, Thursday evening, was de- 
voted to addresses on the co-operation of the North 
and the South in the education and Christian ad- 
vancement of the negro from Dr. Bradford, Presi- 
dent Gates, and General Howard. 

Dr. Bradford said the Church of Christ has no 
holier ministry than to preach the Gospel to the 
poor. The North and the South can unite in efforts 
for the elevation of the negro. It is for their com- 
mon interest to do this, and they are doing it. 
There is no such thing as race prejudice. What is 
called so is pure selfishness. No man can be helped 
who is not first appreciated. Enthusiasm for hu- 
manity must always precede the enthusiasm of 
service. We of the North must first get right at 
the North. The deviltry of downright selfishness 
is here. Hotels discriminate against the blacks 
from mere greed. Here the speaker spoke em- 
phatically in behalf of “The Norwood” in North- 
ampton, which did not refuse to receive the Fisk 
University singers, and he was enthusiastically 
applauded. There is no demand for social equal- 
ity. There is only the natural human demand for 
good food and good accommodations where they 
are paid for. There is to be no expatriation of 
these millions. It is both impossible and unjust. 
We have a great educational work to do. Giving 
the ballot to the black man was the most magnifi- 
cent piece of statesmanship since the war. Its edu- 
cational incitement is priceless. Give the black 
man an education and he will make his own open- 
ings. We must make more of the brotherhood of 
man. We live in God’s world. All things are 
moving upward. 

President Gates, in an address of rare beauty and 
impressiveness, said: “ Silently and surely the king- 
dom of God goes forward; and men often fail to 
know the moment of its advance. Africa looms 
upon the world now after ages of obscurity. Itisthe 
oldest yet the youngest continent which challenges 
our attention. How it is linked with our continent! 
Perhaps the most important portion of our work in 
this half-century is that which we do for the negro 
and for the great Dark Continent. We believe he 
shall have his rights because we believe with Lin- 
coln in the sober second thought of the American 

ple. The negro is a different man to-day from 
his kindred who have remained in Africa. Now, 
as the 200,000,000 of Africa come into the circle 
of our knowledge, how mach it means that 8,000,000 
of the negro race are so far civilized and Chris- 
tianized! There is to be a new development of 
Christian character in this race. Not all can see 
the hope and promise of the negro citizen of the 
South as we see it. Our brothers at the South can- 
not see the negro as we do. The only hope for the 
whites of the South, as for the blacks, lies in educa- 
tion. We must flood the South with healthful and 
helpful literature. We must open school and 
charch side by side, and transform the South through 
the power of ideas. They are taxing themselves 
for schools while we are aiding in the work. Co- 
operation is beginning. Grave fears and doubts 
are entertained. Time and education will tell. 
But our hope must ultimately rest on the power of 
the love of Christ. It is this which lends to the 
meetings of this Association their uplift and confi- 
dence.” 

The meeting was closed with a stirring speech 
from General Howard and 
voiced by Pastor Lathe, of the First Church, and 
President Taylor. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 
LOVE AS A SAILOR. 


‘** Far, far upon the sea, 
e gers ship speeding free, 
Upon the deck we gather, young and old, 
And view the flapping sail, 
Spreading out before the gale, 
Full and round, without a wrinkle or a fold ; 
Or watch the waves that glide 
By the stately vessel’s side, 
And the wild sea birds that follow through the air : 
Oh! gayly goes the ship when the wind blows fair !”’ 


** Follow, follow, round the earth, 
e green earth and the sea; 
So Love is with the lover’s heart, 
Wherever he may be.”’ 


HEN the very old men of this 
) generation were very young men, 
_ gome of them may have stood 
upon the banks of the East River 
and watched the “ Arethusa ” 
come flying in before the wind, 
her deck crowded with home-coming Americans, 
and the English mail safe in her hold. She was a 
favorite packet ship in those days when Andrew 
Jackson reigned at Washington and William the 
Fourth sat on the throne of England; when Ca!- 
houn and Benton, Clay and Webster, were on every 
American’s lips; and in England a young man called 
Disraeli was beginning to be spoken of as a suc- 
cessful novelist and a very unsuccessful politician. 

On September the eleventh, a.p 1833, the * Are- 
thusa’”’ was approaching the American shore. The 
sky and the sea were exquisitely serene, and a tone 
of happy expectancy and pleasant preparation filled 
the ship all day with movement, with eager calls 
for attention, and with hurried, smiling salutations. 
But with the deepening twilight and the uprising 
moon, there fell upon the little floating world a 
growing stillness. For tranquillity and darkness 
are the powers that cail forth the hidden sweetness 
of life; and this is specially so at sea, when the 
waters are brooding in the calm, celestial light of 
the moon. 

Some of the passengers leaned over the taffrails, 
smoking and talking softly ; others sat dreaming of 
incoherent and mysterious things. The deep hush of 
the fathomless, colorless waste of waters dulled all 
minds; ideas were fewandslow. It was the hour of 
the heart, and, if intellect was busy at all, its concep- 
tions were unsubstantial as the woof of dreams. 

The night was warm, the ship jogging quietly 
along, and there was not a sail in sight. Several 
ladies were on deck, and the beautiful Virginia 
Mason was walking silently with the Captain. 
Frequently he cast his eyes down upon her fair 
face and tall, graceful figure. In the mystical 
moonlight she looked like a vision. He might 
have been walking in a dream, so fateful and irre- 
sistible was the spell that bound him. Speech was 
as impossible as it was useless and hopeless. For 
though Captain Bradford, on the deck of his own 
ship, might offer his arm to Virginia Mason, he 
knew that when he had brought her safely to her 
native land, his opportunity was over. She would 
remember him only as one who had served her 
well ; but he!—he must carry in his heart, till its 
last faint beat, the memory of her loveliness and 
sweetness. 

These were always his first thoughts when he 
saw her; but it was very rarely that second 
thoughts did not bring with them that confidence 
which springs from conscious desert and inex- 
tinguishable hope. He loved her with no fancied 
or simulated passion. At the first moment when 
she charmed his eyes, he gave to her his whole 
heart; and instantly all the lighter loves of his 
past years were hateful in his memory. Hope, 
renunciation, and despair had made the three 
weeks of the voyage a lifetime of joy and torture. 
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It was nearly over. ‘To-morrow they might part 
forever. 

The thought gave him a desperate courage. He 
walked to the stern of the ship, and they sat down 
there. She let him fold a rug for her feet and 
clasp her cloak round her throat, and the service 
was such honor that it set him upon the pinnacle 
of joy. All that he had thought to say vanished 
from his mind; he was silent, but it was a silence 
penetrated with his personality and his longing. 

“Look at the men in the rigging, Captain. 
They go creeping about like men in a dream. What 
are they doing ?” 

“The wind is rising ; they are spreading the can- 
vas ; we shall soon be strutting with the breeze. It 
has brought into our wake a strange vessel.” 

“T see her. How she spreads her wings and 
flies toward us !”’ 

“Tf the breeze lasts, we shall doubtless be in 
New York to-morrow. Is that good news?” 

His voice was passionately sad. Shecould not but 
lift her eyes, and his eyes met hers with a question 
in them she had often asked herself—a question 
hard to answer ; she had been afraid to bring it to 
argument. But the strength of Love’s reason lies 
in its despite of reason. Virginia’s lover was most 
eloquent, because she divined that for her sake he 
was silent. 

She looked shyly at him. He was exceedingly 
handsome, and his blue uniform, with its orna- 
ments of gold braid and buttons, set off finely a tall, 
well-knit figure, supple and strong and full of 
manly grace. He had a large countenance tanned 
with wind and sun; and on his clustering curls of 
short brown hair rested the gold band of the 
sailor's cap which partially covered them. But 
it was not these physical advantages, so much 
as his simple frankness, his modest naiveté, his 
blunt downrightness to men, and his courteous 
gallantry to women, which had touched both Vir- 
ginia’s fancy and sympathy on their very best side. 

So she looked up at the question, and then looked 
far off to seato answerit. “It is partly good news. 
1 shall be very sorry to leave the ‘Arethusa;’ I 
shall be very glad to see my home again.” 

* Will you remember the ship ?” 

“T think I shall go sailing in her through many 
a happy dream.” 

“ And shall I be her captain ?” 

He spoke in a whisper, and as Virginia did not 
immediately answer, his heart failed him, and the 
personal pride which was his weak point chilled 
the sensitive current in which both had been drift- 
ing to the same happy point. Virginia was in- 
stantly conscious of the change. She shivered 
slightly, and said: “The wind is really rising. It 
will be better for me to go downstairs.” 

Then the Captain set his lips firmly, and gave 
her his arm. He thought she understood and re- 
proved him, and he was too honest-hearted to cover 
his sorrow and chagrin with meaningless words. 
In absolute silence he led her to the foot of the 
companion-way, and then, lifting his cap, he bowed 
the “ adieu ” he could not find heart to utter. It 
was a most unhappy parting, promising to both a 
wakeful and miserable night. 

Major Thomas Mason was sitting with a number 
of gentlemen, who were discussing with great 
warmth the policy of President Jackson. He rose 
when his daughter appeared, and supported her to 
the door of her stateroom. Fortunately, she had 
no companion ; she could slip the bolt and be alone 
with the strange, wistful longing and sorrow that 
invaded her. “Is this love?” She asked her 
heart the question, and felt it sweetly beating the 
answer in every throbbing pulse. Involuntarily 


she smiled, and the light that spread over her face 
was the light she had caught from her lover's face 
as they walked the deck together. 

“ He is so true! so great in all things! 


And he 
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loves me; I fill his life! He is thinking of me 
now! In the morning I will speak kindly to him ! 
I will give him something to do for me! I will 
make him happy !” 

In the morning the kind intent was still stronger. 
She could not dismiss the face, at qnce so imploring 
and despairing, which had set itself in the gloom of 
the companion-way the previous evening—the face 
of the man that loved her. She had had no 
intention of making him miserable, but the things 
we do from design are of small account compared 
with those which we do beyond our forethought. 

She went on deck very early, while as yet the 
damp, fresh air had in it the flavor of brine. Her 
heart was troubled and sad ; she knew little of it; 
the secret thoughts of love were all unexplored ; her 
experience had revealed nothing to her. She stood 
looking at the gray-green waves, and the gulls 
above them seeking with cold dull eyes their dead 
prey. The fog was still in the beards of the sailors, 
and they were moving about the deck and the rig- 
ging in a quiet, mournful way. 

She speedily began to feel as if she had been too 
eager in her kindness. There was a tumult of in- 
decision in her heart. She drew her cloak tightly 
around her, as if by so doing she could draw her- 
self from all outward influences. Then she saw 
Captain Bradford coming towards her. He was 
not conscious of her presence, and he was carrying 
his head high, with an indifferent, domineering look. 
It was the mask behind which he was hiding his 
sense of failure, but Virginia could not know this, 
and his face frightened her a little. and made her 
more cautious than she had intended to be. 

Marius felt her glance instantly, and he came 
quickly to her side; his face fresh and damp with 
sea fog, but stamped with the mystical self-signa- 
ture of a man who knew how to subjugate his will, 
and be Cesar unto himself. Virginia had for a 
moment a womanly fear that she had lost her influ- 
ence over him; his influence over her had never 
been so pronounced. He was not only a part of her 
own vague longings and unrest, but the prodigious 
disquiet of the ocean—the rustling of the salt air— 
the bitter spray—the veiling fog—the everlasting 
threat of stormy winds—were the atmosphere in 
which she set this Sailor on the Sea, absolute within 
the bounds covered by the white sails that were 
spread or furled at his command. 

The authoritative manner, seen but for a moment, 
had conquered her, as power of any kind conquers. 
And of all professions, that of a sailor touches the 
heart and the imagination of woman most deeply. 
The gay uniform of the soldier, his sword and rifle 
and martial mueic, may win a passing favor; but 
woman's deepest enthusiasm is for the sailor in his 
constant warfare with illimitable and mysterious 
forces. He comes before her mind in a thousand 
heroic, picturesque situations, the embodiment of 
all that is tender and gallant and brave. 

It seemed almost as if the lovers had at the mo- 
ment of their meeting changed feelings. Virginia 
was timid and embarrassed, the Captain reflected 
the despotic moods of the long, wakeful night. 
Daring it he had frequently told himself that he 
would accept the position to which Virginia's re- 
fusal to answer his pregnant question relegated him. 
He must always love her, but he would so far honor 
his love as to hide it in his heart. When next it 
asked recognition there must be a certainty it would 
find a favorable answer. 

Virginia advanced a step or two to meet him, and 
put out her small gloved hand. He looked at her 
with shining eyes, and clasped the suggestive peace- 
maker with an honest fervor. They walked thus 
to the stern of the vessel, and stood there gazing at 
the white wake and the sea gulls. 

“IT have been watching them,” said Virginia. 
“They seem so indifferent to everything but eating ; 
at that they labor imperturbably.”’ 

“T like not to see them in such numbers. When 
the gulls spread their wings it is time for the ship 
to furl hers. There are men on every ship that 
believe them to be the spirits of drowned sailors.” 

“T think they are the air and the sea and the 
elements which have taken wings to themselves. 
They never can have been human and loved any- 
thing. Look at their eyes, so stern and cold and 
eruel !” 

“TI have seen human eyes like them. There was 
a gull that haunted a ship I knew. The captain 
swore it wasa dead mate whom he had hated. Day 
after day he tried to shoot it. He never could.” 

“ Now I can feel why you do not permit the pas- 
sengers to fire at them.” 

“It is very unlucky; no doubt about it. Who 
can tell how or where the soul loses itself on its 
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long journey upward? You will call this the most 
illogical of talk. I often think things I do not pre- 
tend to anderstand. The sun will drive away the 
mist soon, and we shall see land all around us. 
Then it will be the parting word, Miss Mason. Is 
it to be forever? I think you should answer me 
that question.” 

“It is not to be forever, Captain Bradford.” 
She drew a narrow strip of pink silk from her 
glove, and said : 

“TI bought a dress like this at Burton’s, on Bold 
Street, Liverpool. I want two yards more of the 
same silk. Will you bring it on your next voy- 

e 

“If there is any silk like it in England, I will 
bring it when I come again.” 

“ Our house is near Great Jones Street ; that is a 
long way. Will you bring it to the house, or shall 
I send to the ship for it ?” 

“If your house wag at the end of the world, I 
would gladly bring , my own hands.” 

“Then we shall meet again. Here is the sun- 
shine, and the fog is turning to a golden haze, and, 
hark! how that man huddled up in the ‘ waist’ is 
singing.” They listened a few moments, and then 
the Captain hummed gayly : 

“ A sailor's life is the life for me ; 
He takes his duty merrily. 
If winds can whistle, he can sing, 
Ready for all the sea can bring. 
Beloved by mates, he loves his ship, 
And toasts his girl, and drinks his flip ; 
And this is the life of a sailor.” 


The melody was simple and monotonous, and Vir- 
ginia swayed gently to its time and movement. But 
the sense of land was momentarily growing stronger; 
the passengers were full of exclamations and excite- 
ment; two news-boats were shouting for English 
papers, and a pilot waiting to be taken on board. 
The Captain could no longer delay. He looked at 
her steadily, and said : 

“T may not be able to see you again at this time. 
If I hoped you would remember !” 

“T will forget nothing.” And she held his gaze 
for a moment with the soft brilliance of her own. 
In that flash each saw a vision of things invisible to 
others. Both were under an influence too strong 
and sweet to be resisted, and it said to both alike, 
“Do all your heart tells you. Remember how 
august it is. It contains the temple of love and of 
conscience, and a whisper is heard from the extrem- 
ity of one to the extremity of the other.” 

The day afterward was long and wearisome. 
They were in sight of New York ; they were in the 
midst of vessels and schooners and coast steamers 
passing to and fro with swaggering turmoil; but 
many delays retarded their progress, and it was 
nearly sunset when the “ Arethusa”’ cast anchor at 
her slip on the East River. The Captain was on 
the gangway. He bid Major Mason a courteous 
farewell, and lifted his cap once more to the girl 
who took his heart and hopes with her. A car- 
riage was in waiting; there was a sudden lifting of 
her head. It was like a last tender thought. Then, 
for a moment, Captain Marius Bradford felt as if 
life was over. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AND THE ANGLO- 
CATHOLIC MOVEMENT.’ 


By A. M. FarrBarRn, D.D., 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


IN TWO PARTS.—II. 


Bewean Newman spent one half of his life 
in the English Church, and another half of 
his life without it. His life was a sad but a sig- 
nally significant one. His seamed face is one of 
the most familiar of all the faces to the eye of this 
age. Hated he was by many when he led within 
the Anglican fold. Neglected at first after he had 
left it, he slowly regained his ascendency over the 
minds of his time—curiously, over minds that pro- 
foundly distrusted his religious convictions and the 
conclusions to which he wished to lead them. He 
lived, indeed, a life that never, in one way, saw 
pleasure ; that was not selfish, in so far as it was 
no pursuit of comfort or fame or name; a life that 
was memorable in that it came to be, to the imagi- 
nation of a large part of the English people, as if it 
represented the last of the fathers and the order of 
the saints. 

He had power such as has seldom been possessed 
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over the language that was to him a mother tongue. 
He could weave it into magic forms—make it now 
thrill to the deepest pathos, now ripple with the 
gentlest humor, now glow with the most burning 
eloquence, and again march in what seemed the 
successive lines of an irresistible syllogism. 

He had wondrous power to search the heart of 
man. Its sins, its weaknesses, he knew as no man 
has known. I will not say that he knew it in its 
nobleness or its strength. His contempt of human 
nature was such as allowed him not to conceive that 
nature too noble nor appeal to it too gently. He 
searched it with an instrument that dissected its 
inmost recesses, so far as they could conceal vanity, 
conceit, pride, ignorance, lust, meanness. He was 
possessed by the subtlety of sin and its power over 
men. But he was signally blind to the great, large 
reaches and realms of the human spirit. On its 
nobler, its more muscular, its more heroic side, he 
saw it and understood it not. And it was only as 
men could be moved by pity for their own evil and 
distrust in their own capacity that he had power to 
awe, to win, to persuade, to convince. 

Let us try to understand this man. He was, un- 
questionably, a genius; as unquestionably a man 
who will well repay most careful analysis. He 
came up to Oxford—ere Oxford had yet felt the 
full tide of the new life—an imaginative boy, who 
from his childhood had dreamed that the clouds 
and the shadows of nature were like the trailing 
robes of the angels. In his own college of Trinity 
he was simply a diligent student. Later, when he 
became a fellow of Oriel, he entered the most 
brilliant common room in Oxford. There had been 
Copleston, with his questioning as to many institu- 
tions and doctrines, and his fine analysis of newer 
forms of old beliefs. There was Whately, with his 
broad, muscular common sense, seeking to construe 
the difficulties in Paul, and to reach an idea of the 
kingdom of heaven. ‘There, too, was Thomas Ar- 
nold, the strongest ethical nature England has had 
in this century, making it so real to the men 
he formed that they still live by the memory of 
Arnold. There was John Keble, with his mysti- 
cism, his idealism, still und¢r the influence of Scott, 
and seeking in the past images for a faith for the 
present. Into this circle Newman came, and from 
it looked abroad and felt the terror of the time. 
He was blind to the hidden forces that were work- 
ing beneath for God and towards truth. He did 
not see, for example, what was moving in such a 
mind as the mind of Saint-Simon, who, in search of 
a new Christianism, wanted to find no mere saving 
of the individual, but the saving of all society. He 
could not see into the spirit of Kant, always grop- 
ing after positive philosophy. While he was wan- 
dering in the Mediterranean. in search of new im- 
pulses, Charles Darwin was away in the “ Beagle” 
studying the method of nature and trying to read her 
meaning; Thomas Carlyle, in lonely seclusion in 
Britain, within sight of the hills and moors where 
his Covenanting forefathers had bled and died, was 
working out the egoistic idealism of “Sartor Resar- 
tus;” John Stuart Mill, sick of philosophical radi- 
calism, had fallen under the spell of Wordsworth, 
and was attempting to find a higher and more beau- 
tiful faith wherewith to order his life. Amidst the 
forces that made these men Newman moved, and 
as he looked afield, what did he see? He saw the 
rising tide of liberalism that was beginning to appro- 
priate episcopal revenues and to deal with episco- 
pal abuses, and he identified it with the last ungodli- 
ness. He did not ask, “ Has it any wrong to right?” 
“Has it any right that needs to be vindicated ?” 
He did not ask, “ What does this uprising of the 
people signify, that I may construe it through a 
larger faith, and by it bring the collective world 
back to the Master, whom it seems to be about to 
leave?”’ No! he only saw liberalism as the foe of 
religion because it touched the offices of the Church 
—saw it, feared it, and began the reaction that was 
to check this advancing tide by developing over 
against it, fitly enough, another movement. He 
did not meet mind with mind, reason with reason. 
He did not descend to the root of conviction, and 
go back into the history of Christian thought. But 
he tried to revivify a decaying institution, to resist 
institutional change at its root and in its essence. 
This was his aim. 

There were four great tendencies and tempers, or 
influences, that entered his life. He has analyzed 
these. The first was the idea of authority, in the 
shape of tradition, and it came in this form: “ You 
not only need a Bible, but you need it interpreted ; 
and the interpretation must be authoritative to pre- 
vent private judgment doing what it will with the 
inspired records and inspired source.” So he sought 
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authority. The second was the influence of Scott, 
which sent him, for forms, into the past. The 
third was, breaking into two elements, the influence 
of Butler. Stay on this for a moment. 

Butler had two cardinal principles, each the pre- 
cise contradiction of the other. Both the contradic- 
tory principles influenced Newman. The first of these 
contradictory principles was, “Probability is the guide 
of life.” Here came a difficulty. ‘“ How can I build 
a faith of certitude on probable evidence? If 
probability be the guide of life, and faith must be 
certain and real, how am I ever to attain certain- 
ty?” Is it possible for one who must believe with 
certainty, if he is to believe at all, to believe on prob- 
able evidence? This question so affected Butler 
that he became ever higher and more high in his 
Church notion, until at the end of his life he was 
charged with squinting at Rome; and it drove 
Newman exactly in the same direction. But here 
came the second principle of Butler—the supremacy 
of conscience. Butler said: “ Conscience is su- 
preme. If it had might, as it has right; if it had 
power, as it has manifest authority, it would abso- 
lutely govern the world.” But here is contradic- 
tion. If conscience is so absolute, and conscience is 
the great authority for life, how happens it that 
probability is its guide? You cannot build proba- 
bility into an authoritative conscience. You cannot 
translate an authoritative conscience into the 
language of probability. Hence it followed that 
all the speculative tendency of Butler was skepti- 
eal, all the moral speculation of Butler was au- 
thoritative. And as in Butler, so in Newman. 
His metaphysical was an absolutely skeptical sys- 
tem, his ethical system was one of absolute author- 


ity. 

See how these act on Newman. Take, first, his 
doctrine of probability. Translated into current 
language, that means that you never can have evi- 
dence sufficient to warrant your reaching certainty. 
The most you can get is probability. Apply that 
to the very highest of all beliefs—the belief in God. 
What then ? Newman says, indeed : “ There are two 
truths absolutely clear and certain to me—the being 
of God, and myself.” So far, so good. Bat listen 
again. He says: “I became a Catholic because I 
was a deist, and Catholicism was necessary to 
deism. It was my faith in God that made me a 
Catholic.” Why? Two reasons. The first reason 
is, that reason cannot be trusted. He says: “ Rea- 
son has corroded every religious belief it has ever 
handled or tried to construe.” “Reason, left to 
itself, face to face with nature, would find great diffi- 
culty in proving God to be. Atheism is almost as 
credible as theism.” “In historical working out, 
it has been the same. Wherever you see the 
unmeasured action of the intellect, there you see 
belief in God passing from monotheism to deism, 
to skepticism, to pantheism, to atheism. Reason 
needs a curb, a bridle, an authority without it, that 
is to constrain it to belief and to keep it believ- 


I maintain that the indolence of the intellect has 
more to do with the corruption of the belief in 
God than any other cause. He gives, as one of 
his great examples of the corrosive action of the in- 
tellect, paganism at the coming of Christ. It 
proves my thesis, not his. Take the intellect of 
Greece—its reason—at its supreme moment; take 
it as it lives in the dialectic of Socrates, or in the 
speculations of Plato, or in the moralities of the 
Stoics; and you will find that just in the very 
proportion that mind has been exercised about 
God, the idea of God is clarified, and men stand 
nearer to him. If you want to find times when the 
idea of God has actually faded out of the mind of 
men, you will find it when the authoritative Church 
was most absolute ; and you will find it where that 
absolute authority is least questioned to-day. The 
father of modern pantheism was Giordano Bruno, 
an ex-Dominican priest. The father of modern athe- 
ism was Vanini, another ex-priest. The source of 
all modern unbelief was the Italy of the Renais- 
sance, where every form of naturalism, in some 
person or persons, can be found. And if you want 
an absolutely authoritative conception of Deity, 
pervading a whole philosophy and governing it, 
you will have to come outside the Catholic, into the 
Protestant, countries. There is no skepticism that 
so goes to the root of all belief as the skepticism of 
the reason that God gave. Deny that that reason is 
full of God, saying that it is pledged, as it were— 
dominated, by unbelief: what do you do but draw 
up the gravest of all possible indictments against 
the Being that made the reason and set it within 
man as the acquisitive faculty, or the force that 
drives him to the exploration of truth ? 
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And so there came, strange as it may seem, to be 
this result: that the doctrine of the probability of 
evidence made of Newman a skeptic, in the philo- 
sophical sense; made him distrust reason, empty it 
of its best theistic elements, and invoke an author- 
ity that was to come in and dominate or control or 
command reason into the possession of belief. And 
that was his argument: Without Catholicism you 
have an invariable Protestant succession. You have 
Protestantism, Socinianism, deism, pantheism, skep- 
ticism, atheism. And he said that with the his- 
tory of modern thought before him, which, if it 
prove aught, proves the absolute reverse, proves 
that wherever you want unbelief in its most exag- 
gerated forms you must go to the Catholic coun- 
tries, and not come near the Protestant. 

But I go on to the second position, which was 
the absolute authority of conscience. Believing in 
the absolute authority of conscience, he makes a cu- 
rious analysis. He says: “In natural religion, con- 
science is the supreme authority ; in revealed relig- 
ion, Christ, or pope, or bishop, or priest.” He gets 
in revealed religion an authority that is the substi- 
tute for conscience, and comes in, as it were, to 
do its work. He deduces his own certainties as 
to God’s being from conscience. He deduces the 
reign of God, and the belief in his reign, from con- 
science. He makes conscience so articulated in 
religion that religion is a kind of creation of con- 
science. There are three ideas: God, religion, and 
the Church—God, the direct dictum of conscience ; 
religion, embodying the sense of sin, due to con- 
science, and need of atonement; and Church, sup- 
plementing, superseding, and fulfilling the function 
of an embodied conscience. 

Now, so far as the source of belief in God is con- 
cerned, Kant agreed with Newman. He split 
human nature into two, and made the God that the 
reason could not reach a God that was reached by 
the conscience. And Newman similarly splits 
human nature into two. He abandons reason; he 
enthrones God in conscience. There is a dualism, 
a splitting man as God made him, with this result : 
that you cannot have a dualism in man and a unity 
in the realm of man’s belief, or a unity in the realm 
of man’s living. What is bad in Kant is not good 
in Newman. What makes the German a philoso- 
pher that only initiated speculation, and did not end 
it, made the Englishman one who, by his skeptical 
philosophy, made a true science of God, and there- 
fore a true theory of religion, impossible. Hence 
his Catholicism is of a very limited nature. What 
is Catholicism? It ought to be intensive as well as 
extensive; it ought to go right through a man as 
well as cover a man’s whole life. But if you take 
. the entire reason and make it something to be sup- 
pressed, and the conscience something to be super- 
seded, where is your unity of nature? Your inten- 
sive Catholicism has disappeared. 

Newman’s transition to the Catholic Church be- 
came a necessity. He could not help himself; for once 
he said that you cannot get on without an authority 
in the Church, and an absolute authority, he had 
to go to the Church where the absolute authority 
could be got. And it is interesting to study the 
gradual growth of his mind. It comes out, for ex- 
ample, in his doctrine of development. Admirers 
of Newman have often said, “See what a genius 
he was! He invented a doctrine of development 
before Darwin.” Well, Darwin spoke about de- 
velopment, and so did Newman; but there is as 
much connection between them as between the mas- 
todon at one end and the mammoth at another. 
Darwin’s theory is a theory of how certain lives or 
organisms are by the struggle for existence enabled 
to survive and to grow into other organisms, or 
create other organisms, more perfect than them- 
selves. But Newman’s development is how, in 
order to keep a doctrine living that would other- 
wise die, you are to add to it and keep adding, vin- 
dicating what you add by its necessity to the doc- 
trine to be preserved. His doctrine of development 
proceeds on the principle that the larger the body 
of doctrine grows the safer and the surer it is. His 
argument was very much as that of one who should 
say, “Obesity is the mark of health, and whatever 
reduces the obesity of a man of enormous stoutness 
brings him nearer his death.” 

How simple is the religion of Jesus Christ! He 
uses the word Church only once, in a universal 
sense, and never with any one of the ideas associ- 
ated with it distinctive of Catholicism; never 
speaks of any officer he appoints, nor does any 
oflicer he did appoint speak of any other as being 
“ priests.” They are ministers, or apostles, or 
ditciples, or prophets, or presbyters, or evangelists, 
or pastors. They are never priests, He never 
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speaks of a single rite or ceremony as having any 
sacerdotal import. If sacrifices are alluded to, it is 
offering one’s self, one’s body, a sacrifice to God, or 
it is the sacrifice of praise. How, then, have you 
organized an entire sacerdotal system out of a sys- 
tem that did not know priests or sacrifices ? 

Then we have in the Apostolic Church co- 
ordinated authorities. Peter had no authority over 
Paul. If so, Paul was a most rebellious subject, 
and the master of his master. James had no au- 
thority over the others, though he would very well 
liked to have exercised it, to their disaster and his 
as well. In the Church, as Christ left it, there are 
no orders, graded up toa common head. How did 
these come to be? That is a problem for history. 
It is not for speculation. It is an inquiry, and the 
man who can trace the process is the only man 
capable of arriving at the truth. Such a tracing 
would show that the idea of priest comes in with the 
beginning of the third century; that with the idea 
of priest there followed fifty years later the idea of 
sacrifice. The Christian Church, it is said, is a 
great development. But what is development? 
Has it developed by growth from within or by 
adding what was without? Every religion that 
confronted Christianity had a priesthood and sacri- 
fices ; and men came to look at the new religion 
through the old. And first there came into the 
new the priest, and then came his entire and com- 
plete surrounding. Thus on it went. The Church 
lived in a great empire. As it grew Rome de- 
cayed. When Cesar departed, the pope came; 
and the entire theory of Catholicism is the theory 
of the Roman State done into ecclesiastical terms. 
The pope’s infallibility is Czsar’s supremacy. 
Supremacy in the matter of opinion is the infalli- 
bility of the supreme person. Supremacy in law 
is infallibility in judgment. When you reach 
Cesar, his word is final, and behind him you can- 
not get. And so the new pope is the old Cwsar; 
new infallibility is old supremacy. The entire 
order of the cardinalate represents the ancient 
senate; the entire order of the graded Church 
represents the entire order of imperial Rome. You 
have the one done into the other. And the great 
scientific critic of the future will have to show how, 
not the organism controlled the environment, but 
the environment controlled the organism, and in 
the outer polity of the Church the ancient empire 
survived, changed, and yet remained the same. 

So much for Newman’s genesis and his theory. 
I can give only a very few words, and I am sorry 
that they must be so few, to the outcome and issue 
in the Anglican revival. The founders of thegreat 
Anglican movement, with Newman at their head, 
formulated the principle of authority in this fash- 
ion: It was, “Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus est ”’—what was believed always, every- 
where, and by every one, was the truth. You see, 
they could not say, “It is the collective Catholic 
Church,” for they would at once have fallen into 
the hands of Rome. So they had to formulate 
this. And then began the process of delimitation. 
The “semper” could not be allowed to mean 
“ always,” for then it would have involved them in 
times where other views than theirs prevailed ; and 
they had to limit it to the fathers. But that in- 
volved them in a further difficulty. When did the 
fathers end, and who ended them? The fathers 
and schoolmen so grade into each other that not 
every man can say, “ This is.a father and that is a 
schoolman ;” and if there was not an arbitrary line 
drawn, you could not get your “semper” at all. 
And then, unfortunately, wherever you drew the 
line, you could not get the fathers quite unanimous. 
You could prove the most extraordinary contradic- 
tory hypotheses out of this great body of unified 
belief. Then as to the “everywhere,” you could 
not insist on that, for there were a number of peo- 
ple outside of the Church that could not be recog- 
nized as within it. And then as to the “ab omni- 
bus,” that would really mean, “All people who 
agree with us.” It was not otherwise possible to 
apply the canon; and, as a consequence, the canon 
has slowly disappeared. It has gone, for it had no 
organic and real life in it. 

And with it has gone the old Anglican position 
that the fathers were supreme, and in its place has 
come the idea of the living Church. The result 
has been, on its practical side, most wonderful. 
The complete change that has passed over England 
within this past fifty years in the matter of Church 
work and service, no one can describe. It has made 
its presence felt everywhere. The old question of 
vestures, which used to be so made a matter of 
mockery against Puritans, because they had great 
and copscientious objections to vestures, has a 
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curious counterpart or counterfeit in the extraordi- 
nary enthusiasm that makes the modern Anglican 
suffer penalty and imprisonment for the sake of a 
vesture he wants to wear. In the architecture of 
the churches there is a return to the Catholic idea 
in the way in which they have been restored. Then 
there is the vast elaboration of services, proces- 
sions, candles, chantings, so marking the religious 
system of to-day. But, above all, there is the 
new life of the clergy. The old squirrel-hunting 
parson has gone. The old man who cared to be a 
gentleman first, and was in the Church that he 
might be, has vanished, and there has come the 
vigilant vicar, the active curate, men possessed of 
the very noblest spirit of self-sacrifice and service. 
May we all learn to be as they are in the matter of 
service and the matter of devotion! But along 
with that has come the necessity for vindicating the 
ideal, in face of the new thought; and this neces- 
sity gives rise to various new developments. First, 
for example, it compels us to ask, What is the rela- 
tion between the conception of the Church and the 
conception of God? If you make a church the 
one great vehicle of God’s grace to a people, then 
the Church must be as broad as God, to be worthy of 
its claim. If it be less broad than God, how ean it 
claim to be the sole vehicle of his grace—or, if not 
the sole, the sole regular and authorized vehicle of 
his grace? And how does it explain that outside 
it godly men live? Catholicism says it made 
the Middle Ages. What has it done with to-day ? 
If I want to see a disorganized country or a para- 
lyzed philosophy, where doI go? If I want to find 
classes in conflict and chaos, with revolution hurry- 
ing after revolution, where doI go? Not to Protes- 
tant countries. If I want to find the highest litera- 
ture, where do I go? Who are the men that made 
the Elizabethan dramas? Who was the poet of 
“ Paradise Lost”? Who sang the greatest songs that 
the world has ever known in modern times? What 
country do you visit to find them? Think you 
God sends his richest endowments of reason and 
reasoning to a people he has forsaken ? 

Then we must ask what is the idea of the Incar- 
nation in relation to the Church. The idea appro- 
priated from Hegel by Miiller the Catholic, which 
makes the Church the continued incarnation of 
Christ, has been incorporated by the High Angli- 
ean. The Church is the continued being of the 
body of the Lord. Then a church that is the con- 
tinued being of the body of the Lord must be as 
large as the Lord whose body it is; it must be as 
gracious, as gentle, as ready to communicate of its 
life, and as ready to recognize those that are for and 
those that are not against. Clearly and distinctly, 
this notion is Protestant and not Catholic in its ori- 
gin. There is not a great Catholic work on the 
Incarnation in recent times. There are plenty of 
elaborate works on its history; but, making it the 
basis of an articulated doctrine of theology, it is 
essentially, in its nature, the property of great Prot- 
estant Churches. 

We must ask, What is the relation of the Bible 
tothe Church? We are face to face with two great 
tendencies. Either we must elaborate the spiritual 
basis of our faith, take it and bring it face to face 
and heart to heart with men—a system of truth, a 
system of authority over the conscience, of convic- 
tion to the reason—and demand that they believe 
and demand that they obey; or we must elaborate 
an immense institutionalism, and declare that the 
institutions we have elaborated are all of God and 
all necessary to the being of his word and law. If 
we take the first alternative, we must be loyal to it. 
If we mean to say that Christianity bas a message 
to the intellect, because intended to command the 
reason, we are bound to make it reasonable. Men 
cannot believe in spite of their reason, and we shall 
be compelled distinctly to recognize the claims and 
the rights of thought, and the necessity of express- 
ing, as we are bound to express, the eternal faith 
in terms intelligible to the present day, intelligible 
to the living mind. For it is a question of intelli- 
gibility and relevance. Or, if we take the other 
alternative, we bind ourselves to a system that is 
past; that has associated with it wrong, tyranny of 
mind, degradation of intellect, coercion of conscience, 
and many another failure to reach the nobler and 
the better spirit of men. 

Let us follow our Master, and say, “ Our aim is 
to win men by wisdom, by preaching, by carrying 
afar the Gospel of the kingdom, by spreading the 
kingdom He came to founi.” Clearly, the future 
is with the faith that can so enter into the spirit of 
man as a great whole as to command his intellect, 
be the authority for his conscience, and be the love 
for his heart. 
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THE WHOLE DUTY OF CRITICS. 
IN TWO PARTS.—I. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


criticism was originally benig- 

nant, pointing out the beauties of a work 
rather than its defects. The passions of man have 
made it malignant, as the bad heart of Procrustes 
turned the bed, the symbol of repose, into an in- 
strument of torture.” So wrote Longfellow a many 
years ago, thinking, it may be, on “ British Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,” or on the Jedburgh justice 
of Jeffrey. But we may question whether the poet 
did not unduly idealize the past, as is the custom of 
poets, and whether he did not unfairly asperse the 
present. With the general softening of manners, 
no doubt those of the critic have improved also. 
Surely, since a time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, “ to criticise,” in the 
ears of many, if not of most, has been synonymous 
with “to find fault.” In Farquhar’s “‘ Inconstant,” 
now nearly two hundred years old, Petit says of a 
certain lady: “She's a critic, sir; she hates a jest, 
for fear it should please her.” 

The critics themselves are to blame for this mis- 
apprehension of their attitude. When Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis wrote reviews for the ‘“ Pall Mall Ga- 
sette,” he settled the poet’s claims as though he 
“were my lord on the bench and the author a 
miserable little suitor trembling before him.” The 
critic of this sort acts not only as judge and jury, 
first finding the author guilty and then putting on the 
black cap to sentence him to the gallows, but he 
often volunteers as executioner also, laying ona 
round dozen lashes with his own hand, and with a 
hearty good will. We are told, for example, that 
Captain Shandon knew the crack of Warrington’s 
whip and the cut his thong left. Bludyer went to 
work like a butcher and mangled his subject, but 
Warrington finished a man, laying “his cuts neat 
and regular, straight down the back, and drawing 
blood every time.” 

Whenever I recall this picture I understand the 
protest of one of the most acute and subtle of Amer- 
ican critics, who told me that he did not much mind 
what was said about his articles so long as they 
were not called “trenchant.’”’ Perhaps trenchant 
is the adjective which best defines what true crit- 
icism is not. True criticism, so Joubert tells us, 
“ est un exercice méthodique de discernment.” It 
is an effort to understand and to explain. ‘The true 
critic is no more an executioner than he is an assas- 
sin; he is rather a seer, sent forward to spy out the 
land, and most useful when he comes back bring- 
ing a good report and bearing a full cluster of 
grapes. 

“ La critique sans bonté trouble le gout et em- 
poisonne les saveurs,” said Joubert again; unkindly 
criticism disturbs the taste and poisons the savor. 
No one of the great critics was unkindly. That 
Macaulay mercilessly flayed Montgomery is evi- 
dence, were any needed, that Macaulay was not one 
of the great critics. The tomahawk and the scalp- 
ing knife are not the critical apparatus, and they 
are not to be found in the armory of Lessing and of 
Sainte-Beuve, of Matthew Arnold and of James 
Russell Lowell. It is only incidentally that these 
devout students of letters find fault. Though they 
may ban now and again, they came to bless. They 
chose their subjects, for the most part, because they 
loved these and were eager to praise them and to 
make plain to the world the reasons for their ardent 
affection. Whenever they might chance to see in- 
competence and pretension pushing to the front, 
they shrugged their shoulders more often than not, 
and passed by on the other side silently—and so 
best. Very rarely did they cross over to expose an 
impostor. 

Lessing waged war upon theories of art, but he 
kept up no fight with individual authors. Sainte- 
Beuve sought to paint the portrait of the man as 
he was, warts and all; but he did not care fora 
sitter who was not worth the most loving art. 
Matthew Arnold was swift to find the joints in his 
opponent’s armor; but there is hardly one of his 
essays in criticism which had not its exciting cause 
in his admiration for its subject. Mr. Lowell has 
not always hidden his scorn of a sham, and some- 
times he has scourged it with a single sharp phrase. 
Generally, however, even the humbugs get off scart- 
free, for the true critic knows that time will attend 
to these fellows, and there is rarely any need to 
lend a hand. It was Bentley who said that no man 
was ever written down save by himself. 

The late M. Edouard Scherer once handled M. 
Emile Zola without gloves; and M. Jules Lemaitre 
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has made M. Georges Ohnet the target of his flash- 
ing wit. But each of these attacks attained no- 
toriety from its unexpectedness. And what has 
been gained in either case? Since Scherer fell foul 
of him, M. Zola has written his strongest novel, 
“Germinal” (one of the most powerful tales of 
this century), and his rankest story, “ La Terre” 
(one of the most offensive fictions in all the history 
of literature). M. Lemaitre’s brilliant assault on M. 
Ohnet may well have excited pity for the wretched 
victim ; and, damaging as it was, I doubt if its effect 
is as fatal as the gentler and more humorous criti- 
cism of M. Anatole France, in which the reader 
sees contempt slowly gaining the mastery over the 
honest critic’s kindliness. 

For all that he was a little prim in taste and a 
little arid in manner, Scherer had the gift of appre- 
ciation—the most precious possession of any critic. 
M. Lemaitre, despite his frank enjoyment of his 
own skill in fence, has a faculty of hearty admira- 
tion. There are thirteen studies in the first series 
of his ‘‘ Contemporains,” and the dissection of the 
unfortunate M. Ohnet is the only one in which the 
critic does not handle his scalpel with loving care. 
To run amuck through the throng of one’s fellow- 
craftsmen is not a sign of sanity—on the contrary. 
Depreciation is cheaper than appreciation; and 
criticism which is merely destructive is essentially 
inferior to criticism which is constructive. That 
he saw so little to praise is greatly against Poe’s 
claim to be taken seriously as a critic; so is his 
violence of speech; and so also is the fact that 
those whom he lauded as little deserved his eulogy 
as those whom he assailed were worthy of his con- 
demnation. The habit of intemperate attack which 
grew on Poe is foreign to the serene calm of the 
higher criticism. F. D. Maurice made the shrewd 
remark that the critics who take pleasure in cutting 
up mean books soon deteriorate themselves—sub- 
dued to that they work in. It may be needful, 
once in a way, to nail vermin to the barn-door as 
a@ warning, and thus we may seek a reason for 
Macaulay’s cruel treatment of Montgomery, and 
M. Lemaitre’s pitiless castigation of M.Ohnet. But 
in nine cases out of ten, or rather in ninety-nine 
out of a hundred, the attitude of the critic toward 
contemporary trash had best be one of absolute 
indifference, sure that Time will sift out what is 
good, and that Time winnows with unerring taste. 

The duty of the critic, therefore, is to help the 
reader to “ get the best ’—in the old phrase of the 
dictionary venders—to choose it, to understand it, to 
enjoy it. To choose it, first of all; so must the 
critic dwell with delighted insistence upon the best 
books, drawing attention afresh to the old and dis- 
covering the new with alert vision. Neglect is the 
proper portion of the worthless books of the hour, 
whatever may be their vogue for the week or the 
month. It cannot be declared too frequently that 
temporary popularity is no sure test of real merit; 
else were “ Proverbial Philosophy,” the “ Light of 
Asia,” and the “Epic of Hades” the foremost 
British poems since the decline of Robert Mont- 
gomery; else were the “ Lamplighter” (does any 
one read the “ Lamplighter” nowadays, I wonder ’), 
“ Ben-Hur,” and “ Mr. Barnes of New York” the 
typical American novels. No one can insist too 
often on the distinction between what is “good 
enough” for current consumption by a careless 
public and what is really good, permanent, and 
secure. No one can declare with too much empha- 
sis the difference between what is literature and 
what is not literature, nor the width of the gulf 
which separates them. A critic who has not an eye 
single to this distinction fails of his duty. Perhaps 
the best way to make the distinction plain to the 
reader is to persist in discussing what is vital and 
enduring, pointedly passing over what may happen 
to be accidentally popular. 

Yet the critic mischooses who should shut him- 
self up with the classics of all languages and in 
rapt contemplation of their beauties be blind to the 
best work of his own time. If criticism itself is to 
be seen of men, it must enter the arena and bear a 
hand in the combat. The books which have come 
down to us from our fathers and from our grand- 
fathers are a blessed heritage, no doubt; but there are 
a few books of like value to be picked out of those 
which we of to-day shall pass along to our children 
and to our grandchildren. It may be even that 
some of our children are beginning already to set 
down in black and white their impressions of life, 
with a skill and with a truth which shall in due 
season make them classics also. Sainte-Beuve 
asserted that the real triumph of the critic was 
when the poets whose praises he had sounded and 
for whom he had fought grew in stature and sur- 
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passed themselves, keeping, and more than keeping, 
the magnificent promises which the critic, as their 
sponsor in baptism, had made for them. Besides 
the criticism of the classics, grave, learned, defin- 
itive, there is another more alert, said Sainte- 
Beuve, more in touch with the spirit of the hour, 
more lightly equipped, it may be, and yet more 
willing to find answers for the questions of the 
day. This more vivacious criticism chooses its 
heroes and encompasses them about with its 
affection, using boldly the words “genius” and 
“glory,” however much this may scandalize the 
lookers-on : 

“ Nous tiendrons, pour lutter dans |’aréne lyrique, 

Toi la lance, moi les coursiers.”’ 

To few critics is it given to prophesy the lyric 
supremacy of a Victor Hugo (it is in a review of 
“Les Feuilles d’Automne” that Sainte-Beuve 
made this declaration of principles). A critic 
lacking the insight and the equipment of Sainte- 
Beuve may unduly despise an Ugly Duckling, or he 
may mistake a Goose for a Swan, only to wait in 
vain for his song. Indeed,to set out of malice 
prepense to discover a genius is but a wild-goose 
chase at best; and though the sport is pleasant for 
those who follow, it may be fatal to the chance 
fowl who is expected to lay a golden egg. Long- 
fellow’s assertion that “critics are sentinels in the 
grand army of letters, stationed at the corners of 
newspapers and reviews to challenge every new 
author,” may not be altogether acceptable, but it is 
at least the duty of the soldier to make sure of the 
papers of those who seek to enlist in the garrison. 

“ British criticism has always been more or less 
parochial,”’ said Mr. Lowell, many years ago, be- 
fore he had been American Minister at St. James’s. 
“Tt cannot quite persuade itself that truth is of im- 
mortal essence, totally independent of all assistance 
from quarterly journals or the British army and 
navy.” No doubt there has been a decided improve- 
ment in the temper of British criticism since this 
was written; it is less parochial than it was, and it 
is perhaps now one of its faults that it affects a cos- 
mopolitanism to which it does not attain. But 
even now an American of literary taste is simply 
staggered—there is no other word for it—whenever 
he reads the weekly reviews of contemporary fic- 
tion in the “ Athenwum,” the “ Academy,” the 
“Spectator,” dnd the “Saturday Review,” and 
when he sees high praise bestowed on novels so 
poor that no American pirate imperils his salvation 
to reprint them. Theencomiums bestowed, for ex- 
ample, upon such tales as those which are written by 
the ladies who call themselves “Rita” and “The 
Duchess” and “The Authoress of ‘The House on 
the Marsh,’’’ seem hopelessly incritical. The 
writers of most of these reviews are sadly lacking 
in literary perception and in literary perspective. 
The readers of these reviews—if they had no other 
sources of information—would never suspect that 
the novel of England is no longer what it was 
once, and that it is now inferior in art to the novel 
of France, of Spain, and of America. If the petty 
minnows are magnified thus, what lens will serve 
fitly to reproduce the lordly salmon or the stalwart 
tarpon? Those who praise the second-rate or the 
tenth-rate in terms appropriate only to the first- 
rate are derelict to the first duty of the critic— 
which is to help the reader to choose the best. 

And the second duty of the critic is like unto the 
first. It is to help the reader to understand the 
best. There is many a book which needs to be 
made plain to him who runs as he reads, and it is 
the running reader of these hurried years that the 
critic must needs address. There are not a few 
works of high merit (although none, perhaps, of the 
very highest) which gain by being explained. even 
as Philip expounded Esaias to the eunuch of Can- 
dace, Queen of the Ethiopians, getting up into his 
chariot and guiding him. Perhaps it is paradoxical 
to suggest that a book of the very highest class is 
perforce clear beyond all need of commentary or 
exposition; but it is indisputable that familiarity 
may blur the outline and use may wear away the 
sharp edges, until we no longer see the masterpiece 
as distinctly as we might, nor do we regard it with 
the same interest. Here again the critic finds his 
opportunity ; he may show the perennial freshness 
of that which seemed for a while withered ; and he 
may interpret again the meaning of the message an 
old book may bring to a new generation. Some- 


times this message is valuable and yet invisible from 
the outside, like the political pamphlets which were 
smuggled into the France of the Second Empire 
concealed in the hollow plaster busts of Napoleon 
III., but ready to the hand that knew how to ex 
tract them adroitly at the proper time. 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


¢ A STRENGTH, NOT A WEAKNESS. 


|HERE are certain elements of character 

l which the majority of the race think, or 
seem to think, are theirs by right of mo- 
nopoly. Montaigne says, “Tis com- 
monly said that the justest dividend 
nature has given of her favors is that of sense; for 
there is no one that is not contented with his share!” 
But that expresses the practical in each man. When 
the sentiments that go to make character are dis- 
cussed, it is surprising to note the universal claim 
made for sensitiveness, a claim advanced with an air 
of pride; itis especially 20 of women. Women who 
bear not the first outward or physical sign of sensi- 
tiveness, in fact women whose every tone and 
gesture indicate the reverse of sensitiveness, levy 
on everybody with whom they are brought in con- 
tact for special consideration because of their sup- 
posed abnormal development or allotment of sensi- 
tiveness. It would be impossible to make such 
people understand that their very demand for special 
treatment is a proof that not sensitiveness, but 
conceit, is the characteristic that monopolizes their 
attention and becomes a bore to their friends. 
Sensitiveness is the alchemy of character. It suf- 
fers not for itself but for others. It is the twin 
of self-forgetfulness. When normal, it makes every 
virtue more evident to the world. Its watchword 
is the golden rule. That maudlin condition that 
is due to the sentimental idea that a sensitive na- 
ture is one that cannot endure without pain the 
natural friction of life, has undermined many 
characters that might at least not have burdened 
social circles. It is a strong evidence of conceit, 
and a certain evidence of a want of sensitiveness, 
to imagine that one offers a theme for conversation 
to others when one is absent. It is self-conscious- 
ness, not sensitiveness, that gives birth to the idea 
that people in general are inclined to snub one or 
to intrude upon one. 

We all have in some relation of life been forced 
to endure the pitiable mortals who think that a 
tendency to lose their temper, or the ability to weep 
readily, is an indication that they are daintier bits 
of clay, and to be more carefully approached, than 
the rest of mankind. What sensible person has not 
smiled inwardly at these claims, when their very 
presentation is sure evidence of a lack of sensitive- 
ness, an evidence of coarseness that is to be ac- 
cepted by well-balanced people as a danger signal, 
a warning to avoid that which proves both Scylla 
and Charybdis in social intercourse ?—for with such 
people there is no passage between the rock and 
the whirlpool. Safety is in avoidance. Sensitive 
natures have keen vision as to their relations in 
life ; theirs are the natures that see their own lack 
far more keenly than the lack in their neighbors. 
They exact far more from themselves in every posi- 
tion life places them than they exact from their 
neighbors. It is the turning point in the develop- 
ment of character when the mental vision discovers 
that clearly defined line between self-consciousness 
and sensitiveness, or conceit and sensitiveness. 

That nature that is tortured by questions as 
to other people’s relation to it is dealing not 
with the higher but the lower element. Sensi- 
tiveness means the capacity to enjoy as well 
as to suffer. Sensitiveness sees good, and finds a 
reason for that which it condemns, not because 
it touches the life it permeates, but because it 
affects the world at large. Sensitiveness does not 


mean monopoly, but its reverse—sharing ; a shar- 
ing not of its weaknesses but its strength. Let no 
woman dream because she yields to tears and emo- 
tions readily that it is an evidence that she is sensi- 
tive above other mortals. It is lack of self-control 
—the one quality that gives poise to character. If 
she feels the curse that made an Ishmael, every hand 


raised against her, let her seek for the cause else- 
where than in a characteristic that increases the 
power to endure, to suffer, to enjoy. Sensitiveness 
does not compel the world to endure its burdens, 
but it shares its joys, its pleasures. Sensitiveness 
does not force its personality on the world. ‘Tears, 
fault-finding, and condemnation of the people who, 
unfortunately for them, are thrown within the social 
orbit of the woman who mistakes her lack of train- 
ing and want of self-control for sensitiveness are 
the burdens which sensible people avoid ; life is 
too full of opportunity and work to waste energy 
and time in trying to adjust such people to a normal 
relation. They are usually irresponsible, fail to 
meet obligations, and always throw the responsi- 
bility of failure on others. Honesty in dealing with 
them may seem cruel, but every work is more im- 
portant than the individual, and life makes too 
many demands on strength which ought to be 
honored, which it is a joy to honor, for us to 
waste it on that which will never be aught else than 
weakness. 


A TALK WITH FATHERS. 


By Jack TRUEMAN. 


\]N eminent physician has compared a boy’s 
) brain to a fresh plaster of paris mold. 
A breath will almost leave its impress ; 
a slight touch of the fingers, and the 
wonderful fine lines are before you; a 
little later, and more effort is necessary to produce 
a similar effect ; a short space of time longer, the 
mass has become adamant, and nothing but destruc- 
tion of the entire form can obliterate the fine, 
delicate lines so easily transferred from the light 
touch of a finger. 

Why is it, at a time when the boy needs a strong 
hand to guide and mind to advise, he too often is 
left to his own devices, and the form or shape his 
character takes is left so much a matter of chance ? 

The father, possibly, is a suecessful business man, 
with mind and time too full, and the mother taken 
up with household duties and social responsibili- 
ties; or the father, with limited means and income, 
exhausts his vitality in the effort to keep his family 
within a certain social circle, while the home cares 
of the mother—the last baby—so fill her time 
and take her strength that the older ones are not 
watched as they were when younger. Whatever 
the cause—and it is complex, no doubt—the effect 
is evident, for the hold on many boys is relaxed, 
and watchfulness over them withdrawn, at a time 
when it is vitally necessary to them. 

Your boy has left school. Commercial life is 
your choice and his. While the avenues to labor 
are constantly widening and increasing, in an over- 
whelming proportion is the number of applicants 
multiplying, and the race of life is more than ever, 
nowadays, to the swift and strong. Start him 
right, and as far as possible to his preference. 

The game of chess is illustrative of life, for every 
move made, which has not some direct object in 
view, opens the way to defeat. A great general, 
who was also a chess player, likened this world to 
a chessboard, and those who lived in it to the 
pieces. Inexperience or carelessness at chess re- 
sults in placing pieces of value, or possessing great 
scope, in unimportant positions, where their power 
and strength cannot be developed or utilized ; thus 
are games lost. So in business life. Place a boy 
with certain talents or qualities, the value of which 
he recognizes, in a business position that calls for 
and requires them, and if he is faithful, success 
will surely be his. Be young with your children. 
Remember that age is brightened, freshened, and 
revivified by contact with youth. We see it in 
our grandparents. We notice it where no ties of 
relationship quicken the heart by the bond of love, 
where simply by induction the excess of vitality 
thrown off by a young life is taken up and absorbed, 
and the old eyes grow bright, memory is quickened, 
scenes of boyhood’s days return, and—the old man 
is a child again. 

Does the reflection seem awful that Christian 
parents, intending to do what is best for their sons, 
have actually, by a mistaken course of management, 
driven them from the fireside? Yet, in the light of 
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past events, I have known parents, when too late, to 
recognize that such was the case. A healthy boy will 
seek—nay, must have—an outlet for his vitality. 
Some, studiously inclined, are content to read or 
study at night, retiring early, as the parent wishes; 
but their proportion is small. Amusements of some 
kind are necessary. If forbidden at home, they 
will be indulged in surreptitiously abroad. Do not 
hold‘the reins too tight or too loose. The mouth of 
a colt is tender. Gentle restraint is always prefer- 
able. 

A prominent literary character at sixty is a boy 
with his sons. All his life, many times weekly, in 
the evening he spent an hour or so in the family 
gymnasium—boxed and wrestled with his boys. 
They loved him as boys seldom do their fathers ; 
always obeyed him. He told me he expects to teach 
his grandson, now twelve, to fence and box some 
day. 

Disobedience is an offense, but add to it decep- 
tion and we have a combination which, if perse- 
vered in, will ruin the brightest future. Yet many 
fathers, by extreme severity in dealing with their 
sons, almost invite the latter. The mother’s heart 
and father’s mind and hand manage and rule boys. 
Many fathers forget they ever were young. “Tis 
always easier and more humane to lead sons than 
to drive them, and the want of a proper understand- 
ing of this fact is the cause of failure in many 
fathers’ management of their sons. 

Most boyish natures the mild pleading of the 
mother will soften, while the stern voice and com- 
mand of the father will harden and raise within the 
spirit of opposition and resentfulness. With the 
mother it is the heart which speaks, and that heart 
never fails till it ceases to beat. Fathers should 
give all the thought necessary for the right training 
of their families; it should never be left to the 
mother entirely, though she should be the father’s 
guide and counselor, because she possesses the pa- 
tience and has the advantage of constant association 
and intercourse with the children and the opportu- 
nity to study dispositions and tastes. Self-restraint 
is the first law of good government. A hasty word 
to his children from a tired, worked-out father has 
caused sorrow and trouble in many a family. 

Youthful impressions are naturally the most last- 
ing, and operate more toward shaping the life of 
the man than any element which enters later. 
From sixteen to twenty-four—but eight years— 
more character is made than some imagine; and 
yet, sad to say, I believe at no time during life does 
the boy—the average boy—receive so little atten- 
tion and watchfulness. Habits are contracted, 
friendships and intimacies formed, which militate 
against future welfare and happiness. This period 
in a boy’s life, his most impressionable one, is 
fraught with dangers on all sides, and foundations 
for good or ill are laid unusually deep, wide, and 
strong. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
By S. A. ALLEN. 


V.—PRINCESS DRESS, POLONAISE, REDIN- 
GOTE, AND TRAINED SKIRT. 


4] DMIRERS of the polonaise and princess 
<y styles of dress multiply whenever fash- 
ion sanctions their adoption. The reluc- 
tance with which they are given up and 
the alacrity with which they are donned 
The comfort of carry- 
ing the weight of the dress on the shoulders, and 
the easy adaptability of these styles to the figure, 
recommend them to all; while their becomingness 
to stout figures is so proverbial, the wonder is, not 
that they are ever popular, but that they are ever 
discarded. 

Princess Dress.—For a princess dress a lining 
should be cut with skirt and waist combined in one. 
For this it is well to use silesia, as it has more 
body than thinner linings, and is easier to drape 
over. To prepare a pattern for cutting this lining, 
pin sheets of paper to the lower edge of the plain 
round basque pattern—described in Article III. of 
this series—the pattern having first been pinned to 
the dress waist of the person for whom the garment 
is intended. The paper should be long enough to 
touch the floor, both front and back, with a sepa- 
rate piece for the under-arm part, which should also 
touch the floor. Cut the skirt pattern from the 
paper thus pinned on, plain and smooth for the 
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front and the side breadths, with only enough full- 
ness to prevent hooping. At the back the paper 
should be in two breadths, each from thirty to 
forty inches wide, according to the length of the 
skirt. Pin the center of these breadths to each 
back of the basque pattern, an inch or two below 
the waist line. ‘Then pleat the extra fullness be- 
tween the basque backs in a double box pleat, to 
come underneath when the seams are sewed. The 
other hulf of the paper, which will be on the other 
side, between the back and the side-back form, is to 
be pleated inlike manner. Trim the pattern evenly 
all round the bottom, allowing a little more than 
two inches in length for making and finishing off 
the bottom of the skirt. 

Remove the pattern from the person, leaving the 
skirt portion securely fastened to the waist pattern. 
From this combined pattern cut the lining for the 
princess dress. In cutting the dress goods the waist 
at the back should be cut the same as the pattern, 
and in one piece with the skirt breadths for this 
style of princess; the fronts may be gathered or 
pleated on the shoulders, and fulled in just below 
the waist line, the fullness concealed by a girdle or 
soft wrinkled sash, the ends of the latter crossing 
at the back, and falling on the demi-train. In this 
case the fronts cut from the dress goods will need 
to be much fuller than the lining, and this may be 
allowed on the front edge. The additional fullness 
in the skirt front will hang in easy folds from under 
the girdle or sash which conceals the gathers at the 
waist line. The skirt front, however, must be 
hemmed separately, and allowed to hang loose from 
the lining in the same manner as the full skirt over 
the foundation skirt described in Article II. The 
dress goods at the back should be sewed in the 
seams with the skirt lining, and also finished with 
it at the bottom by a hem or a facing. 

A style of princess dress exceedingly becoming 
to stout women, and almost as much so to slight 
figures, is made iu the following way. The lining 
is first cut with each part of the waist and skirt 
combined. For the waist the dress goods is then 
cut to fit the lining at the back and the under-arm 
parts, and to extend four inches below the waist 
line. The fronts are gathered or pleated on the 
lining as for a full waist, and should extend as far 
down as the backs. The front and side breadths 
of the skirt lining are faced up to the knees with 
the dress goods, and over the front hangs an apron 
drapery, sewed at the top over the gathered edges 
of the waist fronts, effectually concealing them. 
This apron is caught up high on the left side, the 
edge hidden under a box-pleated side breadth of 
the dress goods. ‘The other side breadth of the 
lining is covered plainly with the dress goods, on 
which is buttonhole-stitched two ribbon panels, 
each four and a half inches wide. These are 
placed the width of the ribbon apart, and reach 
from the waist line to the bottom of the skirt. 
The edge of the apron on this side is only slightly 
pleated near :he top, and sewed in a seam with this 
side breadth. The skirt lining is finished sepa- 
rately as a foundation skirt. The three or four 
back breadths of the dress goods should be straight 
and full, shirred at the top and sewed to the back 
and back-side forms two inches below the waist 
line. The edges of the skirt and drapery, where 
they are attached to the waist, are covered with 
gimp or passementerie about an inch in width. 
_ The standing collar is also covered with this trim- 
ming. The sleeves are in the bishop shape, with 
the straight cuff covered with the ribbon, button- 
hole-stitched as for the skirt panel. This style of 
princess is for street wear, and is made short 
enough for a walking dress. . 

Polonaise.—A polonaise is easily made by copy- 
ing any style in the illustrated fashion papers. 
The plain round basque is used as a pattern for 
the waist, and the skirt portion cut by making a 
pattern the desired length and width as directed 
for the princess dress. To ascertain the right 
quantity, in length and breadth, for the drapery, 
pin up the paper till it corresponds in appearance 
to the illustration. Then let out the pleats in the 
paper and cut the dress goods by it, marking on 
the latter where to place the pleats for the drapery, 
as they were pinned in the paper. Lining is seldom 
used in the skirt part of the polonaise. The waist 
is lined and the seams sewed as for a basque. 

Redingote-—Redingotes are again becoming 
popular, and the style is particularly adapted for 
street wear and traveling dresses. A double- 
breasted redingote suitable for traveling can be 
made to answer also as a reception or calling 
costume, by having the fronts finished so that they 
may be worn open or closed. This makes an ex- 
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ceedingly convenient dress for a short journey, 
when one does not wish to be eumbered with 
baggage, as it is perfectly plain when closed, and 
quite dressy when thrown open. 

A suit made for this purpose has a full skirt of 
two-inch striped golden brown and écru silk. This 
is made according to directions for the full round 
skirt over a foundation skirt. (See Article II.) 
The full skirt is best made entirely of the silk, 
not merely a foundation skirt faced with the silk 
in the parts where it is to be visible. A redingote 
of Henrietta cloth, the shade of the darker silk 
stripe, is made to be worn over this skirt, and is of 
the same length. 

As a guide for cutting this garment, a pattern 
for a double-breasted redingote should be procured 
from a pattern store, as it is too difficult a task for 
beginners to prepare one. It will not be necessary 
to have the lining extend the whole length of the 
garment; the length for a basque will be sufficient. 
The fronts of the redingote should be faced their 
whole length with the same material as the outside, 
and the facing should reach nearly to the arm- 
holes at the top, and half a yard back at the bot- 
tom. A vest to be worn with the redingote is made 
of the same silk as the skirt. The fronts of a tight- 
fitted lining are covered with the silk laid in diag- 
onal folds in such a way as to show only half of 
each stripe; these fronts are cut to form a short- 
pointed basque, which is cut out at the neck in V- 
shape. There are no back portions for the vest, 
not even for the lining, the fronts being sewed in 
with the shoulder and under-arm seams of the 
redingote. The fronts of the garment are trimmed 
lengthwise, on the inside, with a shaded brown silk 
gimp three inches in width, which is only visible 
when the redingote is thrown open or turned back 
like a gentleman's coat front. 

When closed, neitber the silk skirt nor any trim- 
ming is seen, it being apparently only a plain 


double-breasted outside garment. The sleeves are’ 


cut long, left open up the back for about four 
inches, and trimmed on the inside with the gimp. 
When worn as a street or traveling dress, the 
sleeves are turned down, and for more dressy occa- 
sions turned back, showing the gimp trimming. 
Lace is sewed in the sleeves, but far enough up to 
be completely hidden when the sleeves are turned 
down. The neck of the vest is finished with lace, 
which extends also around the neck, and is sewed 
inside at the back of the high standing collar, and 
is concealed by it when turned up for street wear. 
This collar is similar to that on a gentleman's over- 
coat, and sewed on in the same manner, so that it 
turns down on the garment when the latter is 
thrown open to display the vest and silk skirt. A 
row of buttons is placed on each side of the 
redingote, extending from the neck to just below 
the waist line. Loops of cord elastic, to go over the 
buttons and fasten the garment, are hidden under 
the gimp opposite the buttons, en one side only, 
and the gimp is not sewed down at these places, 
but left free for that purpose. 

The full skirt is especially recommended, as it 
can be worn with a blouse waist independently of 
the outer garment. With the addition of the 
blouse, three costumes may he combined in one, 
answering all requirements for a short trip. The 
garment closed makes a suitable traveling gown ; 
opened, a reception toilet; with a blouse and the 
skirt, a pretty morning dress. 

Trained Dresses.—Trained dresses for women 
of average height are made with four full breadths 
in the back ; their greatest length is seventy-five 
inches, but;they may be made as short as the wearer 
chooses. They are cut round or oval at the bottom, 
and just touch the floor at the sides. At the top 
the breadths may be thickly pleated or gathered, 
and are usually sewed or hooked on the bodice a 
short distance below the waist line. 

The train may be cut by the pattern for the 
foundation skirt, by adding at the back three or 
four full breadths, according to width of material ; 
this is for a perfectly plain trained skirt without 
full front or pleated side breadths. For a trained 
skirt with a draped front, all the lining breadths 
should be faced as for a foundation skirt, but the 
seams left unsewed above the facing. The dress 
goods may then be draped full on the lining for 
the front breadth, while the sides may be covered 
with pleated panels of the dress goods, or first 
covered plainly with the material of the dress, and 
then draped with shirred panels of wide lace, or 
narrow lace may be made to form jabots cover. 
ing the entire breadth. The front and side 
breadths are then joined together above the 
facing. The front and side breadths only of the 
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dress are sewed in the seams with the foun- 
dation skirt. The back breadths, when of silk 
or similar fabrics, are lined separately. Before 
the seams are sewed, each breadth, to make the 
train hang full and soft, should be covered the 
entire length with thin sheets of wadding, held in 
place by coarse tarlatan. These are tobe smoothly 
basted on the dress goods, and after the seams are 
sewed the bastings carefully removed. The bottom 
of the skirt should be faced with alpaca or cheap 
silk the color of the dress. No skirt braid is used, 
the silk, or whatever the dress material, being 
allowed to turn over nearly an inch on the under 
side and cover the lower edge of the facing. The 
bottom is then completed by a balayeuse or pleat. 
ing of inexpensive lace, set so far up on the facing 
that the edge is scarcely visible below the dress. 
The train is held back and made to fall in graceful 
folds by tapes sewed to the seams and middle of 
each breadth underneath, and placed at intervals 
between the belt and the bottom of the skirt. The 
backs of trained dresses are often cut in one piece 
with the waist, princess style, and the top of the 
skirt pleated underneath the bodice, the front and 
sides of which are cut in short basque shape. 


In this series of five articles it has been impos- 
sible to give more than general outlines for a few 
of the leading and standard styles. The directions 
for a foundation skirt and for the construction of 
patterns will always prove serviceable. 

Further details concerning methods of decorat- 
ing the waist and sleeves would extend the series 
beyond the proposed limits. On some future oc- 
casion additional articles may be given treating in 
detail special styles of dress. 


A NEW BOOK. 
BOOK has just been issued that is 


arousing interest because of the subject. 
“ Society as I Have Found It,” by Ward 
McAllister, is a book that deals with 
the social life of a limited class in New 
York, who are followed to their summer capital, 
Newport, in its pages. 

The book is interesting because it reveals how 
absorbing any pursuit in life can become, even that 
of society. And when one seeks to establish his 
ideas as a social foundation, a vast amount of unself- 
ishness is necessary. The thorough enjoyment 
that the author shows in the life he has chosen, and 
the conscious belief that that life has been lived to 
a purpose, brings to mind the adage, “ Blessed is 
the man who finds his pleasure in his vocation.” 

Mr. McAllister gives the history of the intro- 
duction of a young girl to this social set that is 
interesting, though somewhat shocking to conserva- 
tive people, who will, perhaps, discover a semblance 
to the tactics of a stockman whose horses or cattle 
are being pushed for a prize: 

“I would now make some suggestions as to the 
proper way of introducing a young girl into New York 
society, particularly if she is not well supported by an 
old family connection. It is cruel to take a girl toa 
ball where she knows no one, 

And to subject her to 
The fashionable stare of twenty score 
Of well-bred persons, called the world. 

“Had I charged a fee for every consultation with 
anxious mothers on this subject 1 would be a rich man. 
I well remember a near relative of mine once writing 
me from Paris as follows: ‘I consign my wife and 
daughter to your care. They will spend the winter in 
New York ; at once give them a ball at Delmonico’s, 
and draw on me for the outlay.’ I replied : ‘ My dear 


fellow, how many people do you know in this city whom 


you could invite to a ball? The funds you send me 
will be used, but not in giving a ball.’ The girl being 
a beauty, all the rest was easy enough. I gave her 
theater party after theater party, followed by charming 
little suppers, asked to them the jeunesse dorée of the 
day ; took her repeatedly to the opera, and saw that 
she was there always surrounded by admirers ; inces- 
santly talked of her fascinations ; assured my young 
friends that she was endowed with a fortune equal to 
the mines of Ophir, that she danced like a dream and 
possessed all the graces, a sunbeam across one’s path ; 
then saw to it that she had a prominent place in every 
cotillon, and a fitting partner ; showed her whom to 
smile upon and on whom to frown ; gave her the entrée 
to all the nice houses ; criticised severely her toilet 
until it became perfect ; daily met her on the avenue 
with the most charming man in town, who by one pre- 
text or another I turned over to her; made her the 
constant subject of conversation ; insisted upon it that 
she was to be the belle of the coming winter ; advised 
her parents that she should have her first season at Bar 
Harbor, where she could learn to flirt to her heart’s 
content and vie with other girls. Her second summer, 
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when she was older, I suggested her passing at New- 
port, where she should have a pair of ponies, a pretty 
trap, with a well gotten up groom, and Worth to dress 
her. Here I hinted that much must depend on her 
father’s purse as to her wardrobe. As a friend of 
mine once said to me, ‘ nad oe is charming, but can 
you keep it up?’ I also advised keeping the young 

irl well in hand and not letting her give offense to the 
powers that be ; to see to it that she was not the first 
to arrive and the last to leave a ball, and, further, that 
nothing was more winning in a girl than a pleasant bow 
and a gracious smile given to either young or old. 
The fashion now for women is to hold themselves erect. 
The modern manner of shaking hands | do not like, 
but yet it is adopted. Being imterested in the girl’s 
success, I further impressed upon her the importance of 
making herself agreeable to older people, remembering 
that much of her enjoyment would derived from 
them. Ifasked to dance a cotillon, let it be conditional 
that no bouquet be sent her ; to be cautious how she 
refused the first offers of marriage made her, as they 
were generally the best.” 


It is evident that Mr. McAllister’s interest goes 
beyond the circle of light or the echo of music 
that indicates the meetings of this social set : 


“ A word, just here, to the newly married. It works 
well to have the man more in love with you than you 
are with him. My advice to all young married women 
is to keep up flirting with their husbands as much after 
marriage as before ; to make themselves as attractive 
to their husbands after their marriage as they were 
when they captivated them ; not to neglect their toilet, 
but rather improve it ; to be as coquettish and coy after 
they are bound as before, when no ties held them. The 
more they are appreciated by the world the more will 
their husbands value them.” 


A sentiment with which the most old-fashioned 
people would agree. As they would with the value 
he places on good manners when he says : 


“The value of a pleasant manner it is impossible to 
estimate. It is like sunshine, it*gladdens ; you feel it 
and are at once attracted to the person without know- 
ing why. When you entertain, do it in an easy, natural 
way, as if it werean every-day occurrence, not the event 
of your life; but do it well. Learn how to do it; 
never be ashamed tolearn. The American people have 
a greater power of ‘ catching hold’ and adapting them- 
selves to new surroundings than any other people in the 
world. A distinguished diplomatist once said to me, 
‘The best wife for a diplomat is an American, for take 
her to any quarter of the globe and she adapts herself 
to the place and people.’ 

“lf women should cultivate pleasant manners, 
should not men do the same? Are not manners as 
important to men as to women? The word ‘gentle- 
man’ may have its derivation from gentle descent, 
but my understanding of a gentleman has always been 
that he is a person free from arrogance and anything 
like self-assertion ; considerate of the feelings of oth- 
ers ; so sAtisfied and secure in his own position that he 
is always unpretentious, feeling he could not do an un- 
gentlemanly act ; as courteous and kind in manner to 
his inferiors as to his equals. The best-bred men I 
have ever met have always been the least pretentious; 
natural and simple in manner, modest. in apparel, never 
wearing anything too voyant or conspicuous, but always 
so well dressed that you could never discover what 
made them so—the good, quiet taste of the whole pro- 
ducing the result. 

“Here all men are more or less in business. We 
hardly have a class who are not. They are of nices- 
sity daily brought in contact with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, and in self-defense oftentimes have to ac- 
quire and adopt av abrupt, a brusque manner of address, 
which, as a rule, they generally leave in their offices 
when they quit them. lf they do not, they certainly 
should. When such rough manners become by prac- 
tice a second nature, they unfit one to go into society. 
It pays well for young and old to cultivate politeness 
and courtesy. N othing is gained by trying roughly to 
elbow yourself into society and push your way through 
into the inner cirele ; for when such a one has reached it 
he will find its atmosphere uncongenial, and be only too 
glad to escape from it. 

“The highest cultivation in social manners enables a 
person to conceal from the world his real feelings. He 
can go through any annoyance as if it were a pleasure ; 
go to a rival’s house as if to a dear friend’s ; ‘smile 
and smile, yet murder while he smiles.’” 


How much of the power of this social leader 
comes from his determination to make life a pleas- 
ure, and sink personality into the background? He 
lays down more than a social law when he says 
that guests invited to a dinner must be invited 
because they complement each other. To bring 
a number of people together to pay social debts, 
or to invite them alphabetically to create a social 
position, is fatal to the dinner and to the social 
ambitions of the giver. People must be brought 
together because they ought to enjoy each other. 
Many wise heads will nod assent to Mr. McAllis- 
ter’s rules for a menu, whose excellence does not 
consist in its length, but in the delicacy with 
which it is cooked and served ; one hour and a half, 
this director of fétes and feasts says, should be the 
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utmost limit of a dinner whose real charm is the 
guests assembled. The value Mr. McAllister puts 
upon social life many less notable people will agree 
with. He expressed it in his answer to the question, 
“ Why do you always go to this leader’s house?” 
“ Because I enjoy such refined and cultivated en- 
tertainments. It improves and elevates one.” 

To every entertainer Mr. McAllister is an ex- 
ample that might well be followed. His description 
of the carefulness with which every detail of ar- 
rangements for the famous subscription picnics at 
Newport were gone over is a proof of the necessity 
of clearly conceived ideas as to the effects one wishes 
to produce, whether the object be a victorious battle 
or a successful picnic. 

Two incidents which he relates, one occurring in 
Washington and the other abroad, show how a 
gentleman views that which oversteps the line of 
good breeding even though the offender be a woman 
and beautiful : 

“An amusing incident I must here relate. Quietly 
breakfasting and chatting with a beautiful woman, then 
a bride, who had lived for years in Washington as a 
widow, she asked me if | was going to Corcoran’s ball 
that evening, and on my replying, ‘ Yes, of course I 
was, she requested me to accompany her husband and 
self, which { did. On entering Mr. Corcoran’s ball- 
room with her on my arm, | noticed that the old gentle- 
man bowed very stiffly to us; however, I paid no 
attention to this and went on dancing, and escorting 
through the rooms my fair partner, from whom I had 
no sooner been separated than my host ~y* me on 
the shoulder with, ‘My dear young man, 1 know you 
did not know it, but the lady you have just had on your 
arm is not only not a guest of mine, but this morning 
I positively refused to send her an invitation to this 
ball.’ Fortunately, I had brought letters to this distin- 
guished man ; so, seeing my annoyance, be patted me 
on the shoulder and said, ‘My boy, this is not an un- 
usual occurrence in this city ; but let it be a warning 
to you to take care hereafter whom you bring to a 
friend’s house.’” 


At a ball in Florence, McAllister first learned 
what a ball should be, and had an adventure, as 
follows : 


“I remember, at one of these balls, dancing with an 
American girl—a strikingly handsome woman, a great 
Stonington belle. As we waltzed by the King of 
Bavaria I felt a hand placed on my shoulder, and a 
voice exclaimed: ‘ Mais, monsieur, c'est le roi.’ I 
stopped at once and hastily inquired of my fair partner, 
‘What is it?’ She replied, ‘I did it; | was deter- 
mined to do it. As I passed the King I punched him 
in the ribs with my elbow. Now I am satisfied.’ I 
rushed up to the King and Grand Chamberlain, saying, 
‘ Mille pardons, mille pardons,’ and the affair passed 
over, but I soon disposed of the young woman, and 
never ‘attempted her again.’ The diamonds the 
women wore amazed me. You see nothing in this 
country like the tiaras of diamonds | saw at this ball ; 
tiara after tiara, the whole head blazing with diamonds, 
aud yet there was but little beauty.” 


Mr. McAlilister’s experience may prove helpful 
to some of our Eastern farmers whose farms barely 
meet the requirements of the family table and the 
cattle on the farm : 


“* At that time,’ says this amateur farmer, ‘1 was 
out of pocket from 33,000 to $4,000 a year by my 
farm, but must here add for my justification that, 
finding amateur farming an expensive luxury, I looked 
the matter squarely in the face, watched carefully the 
Yankee farmers around me, and satisfied myself that 
they knew more about the business than I did, and at 
once followed in their footsteps, placed my farm on 
shares, paying nothing out for labor, myself paying the 
running expenses, and dividing the profits with my 
farmer. Instead of losing three or four thousand dol- 
lars a year by my farm, it then paid me, and continues 
to pay me, seven to eight hundred dollars a year clear 
of all expenses. We sell off of fifty acres of land, hav- 
ing seventeen additional acres of pasturage, over three 
thousand dollars’ worth of produce each year. I sell 
fifty Southdown lambs during the months of April and 
May at the rate of $8 to $10 each, to obtain which 
orders are sent to me in advance, and my winter 
turkeys have become as famous as my Southdown 
lambs. ‘The farm is now a profit, instead of a loss.’” 


In this workaday world, where the pressure of 
work and of duty have deprived most of us of the 
benefits of freedom, it is interesting to contemplate 
a phase of life where the business of life is pleas- 
ure; and that this phase could really become im- 
portant enough to demand its historian, and that he 
should feel justified in his work, is also interesting. 
The veil has been lifted by one of the four hundred 
to show them, not in dishabille, but in the attitude 
of attention to all that its standards demand ; and 
the picture is a pleasant one. One may not be 
moved to deeds of valor and renown while read- 
ing these pages, but the gentler accomplishments 
of life are seen at their true value; while the 
social leader and writer of these pages shows him- 
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self a worldly Pauline philosopher when he says: 
“T think the great secret of life is to be contented 
with the position to which it has pleased God to 
eall you.” 


OUR MOTHERS’ COLUMN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I, for one, heartily second the request for a “ Mother’s 
Corner.” Already I begin to ponder the problem of 
finding occupation for my two little ones, four and five 
years old, during the coming winter days. 

I do not wish them to learn to read se early ; they 
have no kindergarten opportunities, and I know nothing 
of kindergarten methods. They could entertain them- 
selves with dolls and dishes, pencil and paper, but I 
have an uneasy fear that by not directing their amuse- 
ments I lose opportunities for developing some of their 
powers. 

I believe that during the first seven or eight years 
of a child’s life a mother’s chief efforts should be 
directed toward securing a healthy body for the child, 
and I[ need suggestions in that direction. 

While I fear that I have few ideas or experiences 
which would be of value to others, I am one mother 
who will be sincerely thankful for any helpful hints. 

J. R. G. 


To this correspondent we will say, there comes to 
mind now a home in which a mother has devoted 
her entire time to the care of her two little girls. 
These little girls are, in the first place, made to have 
regular employments each day; that is, there is 
some little sewing, such as the hemming of dusters 
or some simple, easy, outline work, which is done, 
not only for the sake of learning to sew, but for 
some other object. The mother pays them one cent 
for hemming a duster, and they are allowed to do 
this same work for friends, who pay them. The 
money that they earn is usually their Easter offer- 
ing to the church, unless some other important ob- 
ject comes in to which they are anxious to con- 
tribute. They are taught to keep their room neatly. 
The mother knows nothing of kindergarten meth- 
ods, except such as she has learned from books, 
having visited but once a kindergarten school, yet 
she has furnished herself with kindergarten mate- 
rials, such as molding clay and materials for the 
simpler forms of outlining, pricking, and braiding 
of the kindergarten methods. The children can do 
this work quite as well as children who have been 
in the kindergarten. They live out-of-doors as much 
as possible. The mother has regular hours for read- 
ing to the children—usually the hour immediately 
after dinner, as both children are now old enough 
to sit at the table; but when they were put to bed 
before dinner she devoted the hour preceding their 
bedtime, immediately following their supper, to 
reading tothem. The youngest child—a child of 
seven—has heard most of Scott’s novels, and the char- 
acters have become living people. She is familiar 
with many of Wordsworth’s poemsand many of Long- 
fellow’s. She is a perfectly healthy, normal child, 
in no way precocious, entirely lovable and sweet. 
It is a mistaken idea that an intelligent mother can- 
not gain some idea of the kindergarten methods that 
will help her carry out the idea in her own home. 
It is merely a matter of reading carefully and ex- 
perimenting when alone. The kindergarten meth- 
ods give regular employment, interesting employ- 
ment, and developing employment to children. - In 
regard to the development of a child physically, no 
law can be laid down which will meet the needs of 
every child, any more for its physical than its 
mental development. Every child has individual 
needs which must be met in an individual manner ; 
and it is this individuality that makes every 
mother’s problem. If Mrs. Jones’s experience 
would answer Mrs. Smith’s want, there would be 
no problems for Mrs. Brown to meet. The articles 
of Miss Wiltse, recently published in The Christian 
Union, and which will be published in book 
form (of which annoancement will be duly made), 
will be found helpful to every mother; but even 
this book will still leave much to be desired, be- 
cause of the diversity that exists in human nature— 
especially child-nature. There comes to mind 
now one little girl of four years, nervous, high- 
strung, and irritable, who is made to take long 
walks every day, coming back completely worn out, 
and the mother is puzzled beyond measure, and 
cannot imagine why Nellie is so cross. Undoubt- 
edly the child is made to take too much out-of- 
door exercise. She has not the physical power 
to stand the strain. Through disease she has 
lost her teeth, and cannot masticate her food, se 
that, at four years of age, she is compelled to live 
almost wholly on an infant’s diet to avoid the 
agonies of dyspepsia, from which she has already 
suffered. Yet there is one loving mother who every 
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day compels her child—for the child’s instincts 
oppose this idea of the long walk—to exhaust her 
vitality, believing that she is developing it, and not 
even the physician in charge can change the 
mother’s idea. The only way to develop a child 
physically is to experiment with its food, with its 
exercise, and with its mental development until we 
discover that which ministers best to the child’s 
whole nature, and not to hold to this course too long, 
because physical changes are taking place constantly 
that demand new treatment. 


Dear Christian Union: 

In your last issue is an inquiry as to the proper 
answer to a child who asks, “ Where is God?” and 
“Why do we pray ?” 

I have found that the most satisfactory answer to the 
former question has been to reply, “ Everywhere.” It 
happened that my boy, three and a half years old, asked 
me that question just after a special petition had been 
made for guidance and care for his father on an ocean 
voyage. As the child knew that papa was a long dis- 
tance away, the only reply, as it seemed to me, was the 
true one ; viz, “ God is everywhere.” 

I have tried to make my boy understand that God’s love 
and care is round about us all everywhere, as mine in 
lesser degree is round about him, and have used as an 
illustration the fact that I, if he asks me to do some- 
thing for him, will not fail to do it if it is possible. In 
the same way our prayers to God are answered, “if it 
be possible.” 

My boy has not put the question as to “why we pray” 
into quite that form ; but I sometimes have difficulty, 
if he is very tired, in making him say his prayers at all. 
I have always met his disinclination by saying, “ You 
must, because it is right,” having in mind the impera- 
tive need of forming the habit of prayer in these early 


ears. 
f While children are so young as my boy is, I suppose 
there is a good deal of “ parroting” in the way they say 
their prayers ; but it is not all so, as is proved by the 
original and timely petitions sometimes 


H. B. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ MISTAKES. 


S|OT long since we referred in these col- 
umns to the loss to individuals and to the 
| Government through the carelessness of 
correspondents. The receipts of the 

a Dead-Letter Office for the past year 
have been recently published ; they are somewhat 
startling: In the last year 6,000,000 pieces of mail 
matter were sent to the Dead-Letter Office at Wash- 
ington. Four hundred and fifty-one thousand let- 
ters were misdirected or only partially addressed ; 
24,000 envelopes were entirely blank, containing 
no address at all. One hundred and sixty-five let- 
ters were addressed to persons in care of hotels, 
who had departed without leaving their address or 
forwarding orders. Forty-two thousand were sent 
to fictitious addresses, and were principally letters 
concerning “ green goods” or “ sawdust” swindles. 

A large proportion of the packages received at 
the Dead-Letter Office was made up of those upon 
which the required amount of postage had not been 
placed. Twenty-eight thousand letters and pack- 
ages contained money amounting to $48,642, and 
27,000 contained drafts and checks, notes and 
commercial paper, worth in the aggregate $1,471,- 
871. Eleven thousand had lottery tickets within 
the envelopes. The Department recommends to 
correspondents to write the full name of the State 
to which a letter or package is to be sent, and in 
the case of packages to add the sender's name, while 
care is taken as to the proper postage. 


A DAY’S MAIL. 


THE CHRISTMAS LETTER MISSION. 


Messengers of peace and good-will, that is what the 
Christmas letters are; and who does not love to receive 
such a message as that? We watch for the mail and 
hail gladly a friendly letter for ourselves, with little 
thought of the many who know nothing of this pleasure, 
and to whom a loving letter would be a lasting joy. 

As we are planning our Christmas gifts and pleasures, 
let us not forget the lonely ones, away from home, or 
perhaps without a home, in our hospitals, almshouses, 
prisons, and charitable institutions. Remember, a 
Christmas letter for them means a new cheer for Christ- 
mas Day ; and, carrying the message of salvation, may 
mean a home in heaven. 

“But what am | to do?” is the oft-repeated ques- 
tion. “Do you want me to write letters and send 
them to these people ? 1 am no letter writer ; I cannot 
do that.” Well, that is not what we want. The letters 
are already written for you by capable authors, and we 
have them printed, and prettily illustrated, and, with 
a Christmas card, inclose@ in a gay-colored envelope 
ready for you to send. Complete, the letters cost only 
about four cents apiece, and for one dollar you can 
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send the Gospel message to twenty-five or thirty differ- 
ent people. 

It is a beautiful way of speaking for Jesus, and even 
the most timid, who cannot trust their voices in telling 
the precious truth, can hand a letter on Christmas Day 
or Christmas Eve, which will probably be read and 
re-read, and perhaps passed on by the reader, until 
who can limit the power of the seed sown and left 
thus in God’s keeping ? 

-How many happy surprises may be in store for us, as 
a result, when we get to our “ Home over there”’ ! 

Our letters are arranged in parcels suitable for the 
different circumstances of those we would send them 
to. We have hospital letters, prison letters, those for 
the children and for the old folks, letters for general 
use and for street distribution ; besides many in forei 
lan s to cheer the stranger in our midst with the 
sight of his mother tongue. 

Our workers are busy getting ready for the Christ- 
mas that is hurrying along to us. Are there not others 
who would like to have a share in this sweet work for 
the Master? Fall instructions for carrying out that 
desire will be cordially given to all who apply to the 
Central Secretary and Treasurer for the United States, 
Mrs. A. M. Barnes, 4,846 Wayne Avenue, German- 
town, Pa., who will also be glad of any donations from 
those who want to help, but cannot distribute the let- 
ters themselves. All contributions above the actual 
expense of carrying on the work will be used in send- 
ing the letters where they would not otherwise be 
provided. 


We find it almost impossible to get household help 
in the country. There are four of us (adults), some- 
times five. Our home is a very pleasant and attractive 
one, on a farm in the outskirts of a village in Western 
New York. My daughters are married or away from 
home, and I need, and would like to engage, a young 
girl, thoroughly honest (in intention as well as charac- 
ter), of willing disposition, and in good health ; one 
who really hungers for the care and kindness of a 
Christian home, and who would expect to be a learner, 
not only in all household duties, but in making her life 
bright and successful. 

hus would I like to help some homeless girl, while 
she helped me with her strong arms and willing feet. 
I should expect to pay fair wages. 


Our Younc FOLKS. 


HIDESATO: A JAPANESE SIEGFRIED. 


By EpwARD (RENUs STEVENSON. 


[In enlarging the details, to some extent, and heightening 
the color of this wild fantasy of a Japanese mind, I have, 
however, been careful to preserve its original incidents and 
traits. ‘The name and doings of its hero, Hidésato, will be 
new to many Western readers; but the Japanese knight is 
the chief figure in many romances by authors of his own peo- 
ple, and in innumerable picturesque and heroic deeds he is 
the central and ever-triumphant figure. By children he is 
adored as Robin Hood, St. George, King Arthur, Dick Tur- 
pin, and Amadis de Gaul, rolled up together.—E. I. S.| 
SI AR down at the lower end of the great 
‘ Lake of Omi, whose waters surge about 
oy in the huge cavity left in mother earth by 
: the soil and rocks that it needed to 
uplift Foji-Jama, the Snowy Mountain, 
there lived, once upon a time, a splendid and terrible 
young knight named Hidésato. His exploits with 
lance and sword and bow included the killing of 
many monstrous beasts that plagued that region of 
Japan—such as a tiger that stood so high that he 
bit the pinnacle off from a temple’s roof; and a 
yellow bear that cast stones as large as an ox at the 
villages, with his fore-feet. Hidésato also rescued 
distressed ladies of rank from robbers, drove away 
usurpers from castles where they didn’t belong, 
and otherwise swung his huge two-handed sword in 
favor of the oppressed. 

But all the monsters of these remote days were 
not evil-hearted. There was a certain benevolent 
and quite peaceful elderly dragon thereabouts, with 
scales of solid silver and an excellent heart; and 
he was grievously pestered by a mighty centipede, 
a centipede of a kind never seen before or since, 
more dreadful than any other manner of creature, 
and a wizard to boot. The dragon dwelt in the 
Lake of Omi, and his name was Suki. The centi- 
pede lived in a rocky lair hollowed in the Snowy 
Mountain, and he was called Jen. 

Now, one day Hidésato went riding beside the 
Lake. As he did so up rose the dragon, a fright- 
ful thing to behold, and, looking hard at Hidésato, 
called out loudly : 

“Hé, hé, Hidésato! Will you help me?” 

But Hidésato, not alarmed at the dragon’s looks 
and well understanding the words he called and 
what he might mean by them, rode past, paying no 
heed to the call. 

And the second day Hidésato came riding by the 
Lake. Again up rose the dragon Suki and clam- 
ored out: | 
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“Hé, hé, Hidésato! Will you hurt me?” 

But Hidésato trotted by, deigning no answer. 
He wished the dragon Suki to know that, should he 
pause to listen, it would not be from fear. 

The third day, as he came near the blue waves 
the mighty Suki once more accosted him : “ Hé, hé, 
Hidésato! Will you hurt me or help me, for you 
can do both ?” 

Then said Hidésato: “I will hurt you if need 
be, or help you if need be.”’ 

The aggrieved Suki told his tale: “The centi- 
pede Jen robs me, and seeks to slay me, and have 
my heart. Kill the centipede Jen, my lord Hidé- 
sato! for you can kill him, and I am too old to 
fight with him.” 

“What will you give me to do this?” asked 
Hidésato. 

“ Fire from my eyes, and clay and water from 
my lake. I have no more.” 

“So be it,” replied Hidésato. “It is a bargain. 
Tell me the lair of the centipede Jen.” 

So Suki told him the path ; and Hidésato set out 
on it. And first the path went up the mountain, 
after so steep a manner that the tail of Hidésato’s 
horse hung down as it had been a carpenter’s 
plumb. And next the path went down so sharply 
that Hidésato’s helmet plume made a track in the 
dust. And next, in the valley, the path wound and 
twisted about so suddenly that thirteen and one- 
half times Hidé¢sato was on both sides of it at the 
same moment. ‘Thereupon he came to a red road, 
with blue trees on either side; and further up the 
mountain he came to a purple road, with yellow 
water-streams flowing swiftly on his right and left ; 
and next he arrived at a narrow black road, with 
walls of black jade that closed about him and his 
horse. With that came low thunder, and it grew 
exceedingly dark, and the lightning in front was 
his only guide. Suddenly a loud voice called out : 

“ Back, Hidésato !”’ 

But Hidésato called out, “I will not go back. I 
have given my word to the dragon Suki.”’ 

Thereupon did the hero find it grow lighter, and 
the storm disappeared. But, lo, he was walking, 
not riding, for his horse had been spirited away 
by magic. He was before a great archway in the 
mountain. And while he paused and looked up, 
again came a threatening voice straight out from 
the cavern that opened before him. 

“Back, Hidésato! back, or it is déath to thee.” 

“] will not go back,” replied Hidésato. “Have 
I not given my word to the dragon Suki ?” 

So the knight entered the archway of the cav- 
ern, and, as he set his foot in it, he heard a vast 
bell strike five strokes, as if it had been in the 
depths of the earth. On he walked. Soon he 
found himself in a huge andergrcund palace, the 
sides whereof were lined with pale green jade- 
stone, and its ceiling so high over him that there 
were clouds in it. So calm was Hidésato that 
as he passed along he looked upward, and with his 
spear in the air traced the patterns the clouds took 
as they floated. In this way he passed through 
seven halls. 

Thereupon he came to two closed doors. Behind 
them lived the centipede Jen. On one door was 
his huge visiting-card, held fast by gold pegs. 
Hidésato struck open the other door and marched 
in, bending a strong arrow on his bow, which five 
ordinary warriors could not string. 

Now, the room in which he marched was so large 
that it was two miles to its further end; yet the 
centipede Jen was so huge that Hidésato could see 
him from the door, sitting at a table and eating a 
vast dish of rice. And Jen had five thousand 
bronze claws, and in all but forty he held torches to 
light his supper, and with the forty he fed himself. 
He had trusted in his enchantments to protect him 
from the knight, and was panic-smitten. But Hi- 
désato’s arrow sped across the two miles as if they 
had been a yard, and knocked the rice dish out of 
Jen’s claws and pierced Jen’s heart, and he fell 
down dead, and every torch went out. 

Then Hidésato plundered Jen’s cave and store- 
houses, and he brought forth great treasures of 
jewels and money, and also all things that the evil 
Jen had robbed from the worthy dragon Suki. 
And Hidésato cut off Jen's thousand bronze claws 
and tied them into a string together, and put them 
carefully into his pack. Then he quitted the great 
empty cavern and came down to Snowy Mountain 
far more easily than ever he had ascended it, being 
no more hindered by Jen's enchantments. In a 
certain place, too, did he find his horse, safe and 
sound, awaiting him, and so came he to Suki. 
Great, truly, was the joy of the excellent dragon 
Suki at the story of Hidésato’s adventures, and he 
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danced a dragon dance and sang a dragon song of 
triumph that lasted three entire days. And Hidé- 
sato squatted beside the Lake and beheld Suki's 
delight all those three days, so agreeable to Hidé- 
sato was the pleasure of Suki at the death of Jen. 
And when the three days of dancing and singing 
were over, Suki asked: “ When wilt thou receive 
thy promised reward—and how much besides it 
wishest thou ?”’ 

“ All I wish,” replied the knight, “is what thou 
didst pledge me—fire from thine eyes, O Suki, and 
clay and water from thy lake.” 

“So shall it be,”’ returned Suki. 

Then Hidésato took the clay and the water from 
the Lake, and of them he made bricks. And the 
fire from the eyes of Suki baked the bricks as never 
were bricks baked in a kiln before or since. And 
he got together a mighty mass of wood and coals 
and sand, and melted down the thousand bronze 
claws of the centipede Jen into a great bell. Then 
Hidésato built a temple of his bricks and hung the 
bell of bronze in it, and named the place “ The 
Temple of Hidésato, the Centipede Killer.” And 
the dragon Suki watched over the temple until he 
died and left all his treasures to it. One can to-day 
go to Japan and the Lake and see the temple and 
hear its deep bell. And this story must be naught 
but truth, for have I not seen the man that told me 
—even Kiya, the school-teacher of Kofu ? 

As for Hidésato, the temple built, he rede away 
on other equally excellent and strange adventures. 


THE LEAF-MINER’S LOG-BOOK. 


By Louise Hook. 


HE trees tell queer stories sometimes. 
This is not strange, considering all the 
opportunities they have of observing life, 
and the numerous guests they shelter 

throughout the summer. At the end of 

the season, when the red and yellow leaves fall, 
they are often as interesting as the leaves of a book. 
Only a short time ago, a young round-leaved poplar 
that lived by the roadside showed me a complete 
autobiography which had been inscribed upon one 
of its yellow leaves by a summer visitor. Nota 
summer visitor like those at the hotels; the pop- 
lar’s guests were of a humbler order, and one of 
them, at least, regarded that round, tremulous leaf, 
on which his history was sketched, as the whole 
world. 

That was because he lived within it, between the 
upper and lower surfaces, and as poplar leaves are 
quite thin, you may guess that the inhabitant of 
this one was very tiny indeed. He was a wee 
caterpillar, of a kind known as leaf-miners, that 
had crept out of an egg laid on the poplar leaf 
earlier in the summer, and had burrowed into it at 
once, away from the light and air; so that, as he 
grew, he probably forgot that there had ever been 
a time when such a life was new to him. His 
time was spent tunneling through the green leaf- 
pulp, eating his way along, and turning this way or 
that, but never going back over the same ground ; 
and he did not know that this tunnel was plainly 
visible on the outside of the leaf, like a crooked 
white thread, or that curious eyes would look at it 
with interest after he had finished his journey, and 
mark all his moments of hesitation, his mode of 
avoiding obstacles, and his times of weakness and 
of strength. 

At the beginning, this narrow white line was very 
small indeed, but gradually increased in size, show- 
ing how the leaf-miner must have grown, though 
never thicker than a coarse thread. It began in a 
faint, indistinct way, too, but the caterpillar seemed 
to have grown stronger as he went on, for soon the 
outline became clear and bold, and it ran up one 
side of the leaf and down the other, in an irregular 
ey that made it look like an Egyptian hiero- 
gtypa. 

It was certainly a very crooked path, but the 
cause of its crookedness was very plain. Some- 
thing had been browsing over that same poplar leaf 
before the little miner began his tunnel—larger 
caterpillars, perhaps—and in so doing had riddled it 
with scattered, irregular holes. How the leaf-miner 
became aware of these abysses yawning in its path 
is @ mystery, but that he did know it was quite evi- 
dent, for in every case his tunnel curved well around 
the hole which would have been reached had he 
continued in a straight line, and gave it a wide 
berth. The larger veins of the leaf had been 
avoided in the same way. 

_ Now, what idea could this little creature, grop- 
ing alone in the dimness, have of a world outside 
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his own narrow green horizon? One tries in vain 
to fancy what mess may have reached him 
with the filtered sunlight through the outer skin of 
the leaf. Could he hear the shrill locust cries or 
the songs of the birds? Was the fluttering of the 
leaf any more to him than the turning of the earth 
on its axis? What did he think of those danger- 
ous holes he avoided so successfully? And did he 
ever wish for a companion, or grow tired of his im- 
prisoned life? No doubt his few desires were all 
gratified ; for he had food, shelter, and protection, 
and knew nothing of the joyous freedom that lay 
beyond his green barriers. At least, we may sup- 
pose so; for, after all, we know very little of even 
a caterpillar’s feelings; and our leaf-miner has re- 
corded his deeds, but not his thoughts, in his diary. 

However, the wavering line was very clear and 
straight at the last part, as if the little pilgrim were 
glad to reach his journey’s end. The edge of the 
leaf had been rolled over and secured with firm 
white silk, such as all moth-caterpillars spin when 
making their cocoons, and in this tiny shroud the 
leaf-miner's path ended. 

Now, on a close examination of this silken cocoon, 
something strange was revealed. There was a hole 
at one end, and the case was empty! Where was 
the leaf-miner? There was the record of his wan- 
derings in the leaf, but he had left no trace on the 
free air. The poplar tree, which had quieted down 
for its winter sleep, could give me no information ; 
but it was clear that,some time before, the little 
tenant had waked from its enchanted slumber and 
come forth in a new form—a form suited to its 
new life, just as its old shape was suited to the in- 
terior of the leaf. 

How do you think the miner felt when he crawled 
out of the tiny cocoon and found himself free for 
the first time in his life? What did he think of 
the sunshine and fresh air, and the honey in the 
flowers? He could see and feel these things now, 
because he was no longer a little blind caterpillar, 
but a moth with real wings and bright eyes—very 
tiny, to be sure, but marked with as many beautiful 
colors as his large and conspicuous kindred. What 
a surprise it all must have been to him! 

He flew away to join the other winged creatures, 
among whom he found some like himself; and 
perhaps they talked over the old days when they 
lived alone, each shut .up in a leaf, and thought it 
was the whole world. But probably not one of 
them knew that he had been unconsciously register- 
ing his experiences as he lived on from day to day 
and leaving an indelible record behind him. None 
of us are apt to think that we are doing the same 
thing, and we should not expect a moth to be wiser 
than ourselves. 


A PIECE OF GLASS. 


AVE you ever thought, when you looked 
at a bottle, or a lamp chimney, or a glass 
on the table, how it was made? You 

know it did not grow, that somebody 
=> must have made it, and that before they 

made it they must have learned how; that before 
they learned how, somebody must have invested 
money in buildings, in machinery, in materials, and 
in wages. For no man is able to pay back at once 
from the sales of his factory or shop the money he 
invested in the first cost of building, materials, and 
wages. He must take his place in line with other 
manufacturers. He must struggle for a place 
among them. He must sell his goods in the same 
market where men engaged in the same line sell 
theirs. If he gains a foremost place, he must do it 
by offering better goods at the same price, or he 
must be able to produce his goods at less cost and 
sell at less cost to the buyer, or he must by better 
business methods win customers. No matter what 
his methods, on his success in selling his goods de- 
pend the wages of his employees. If he cannot 
gain a market for his goods, he will not employ 
men to make them. 

It was a factory many miles from New York 
that attracted our attention, and we were glad to 
visit it. We found, on entering, that it was a glass 
factory. The first room we entered contained 
several large furnaces, where men and boys were 
hurrying back and forth, some with long iron bars, 
on the end of which a red, glowing ball hung. The 
men burried from the furnaces to a low, iron, stool- 
like affair; the end of the bar was raised to the 
mouth, and the men began blowing through the 
pipe. Immediately the glowing ball began to en- 
large. Most deftly, while still blowing, the worker 
rolled the glowing ball back and forth on the flat 
iron surface. Larger and larger the glowing ball 
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grew every minute, finally showing that this special 
globe would be a bowl. As the glowing mass 
cooled, it showed color—a soft, beautiful yellow. 
The mass finally reached the desired size, when 
the man, with the lightest touch passed over the 
outside of the globe-shaped mass, cut it all round 
at the required height. It was not yet cold, so 
with a very gentle touch he indented its four sides, 
changing the circle to a convoluted shape. It was 
by no means finished. Another man took it, and, 
bringing another glowing mass from the furnaces, 
he pressed it against the bottom of the bowl, and, 
by blowing and manipulation, a beautiful stand was 
soon given to the bowl, and it was carried to a fur- 
nace to anneal, that it might become less brittle. 

This bowl had a plain surface, but many times 
ro see what is called cut glass. When glass is to 

cut it must be much thicker than when it is to 
present a plain surface. The process is the same, 
with this exception. The bowl or tumbler or bottle 
that is to be cut is called a blank. The blank has 
painted on it lines of red to indicate where some 
of the cutting is to be done. Now, this marking 
requires a great deal of care and mathematical 
precision. If the blank is to be cut in diamonds, 
every diamond must be of the same size. So the 
lines must be carefully calculated. Take up the 
first piece of cut glass you see and study the de- 
sign. You will see that much of the work is very 
fine, and that this fine work is part of a larger de- 
sign; it is the larger design that is marked when 
given to the cutter. All the fine work must 
be done by the eye. The cutter takes the blank 
from the designer and studies the pattern well. He 
knows that when finished all the work within the 
lines must be exactly the same. Every smaller 
figure must be produced just the same number of 
times within the larger. He sits in front of a box 
or trough in which is a wheel. Above this wheel, 
through a funnel, fine sand pours gently down on 
the wheel, which revolves in water. Every wheel 
is not the same size; some have a much finer edge 
than others, and are used to produce certain effects. 

The blank is held firmly in the hands of the 
worker and pressed down on the wheel; there is a 
whirring sound, and the red line begins to disap- 
pear as the worker brings it on to the wheel. The 
disappearance of the red line means the beginning 
of a cut, more or less deep, on the smooth sides of 
the blank. Quickly the wheel works its way, never 
deep enough to cut through, into the thick, smooth 
sides of the blank, and in a short time you will 
see the design appearing on the glass. After this 
it must be polished. and then it is carefully dusted 
and packed and sent away to make beautiful some 
table about which children will gather, perhaps, 
and admire it, but never think of the money, 
thought, time, and skill that had to come together 
before that piece of glass could be made. 


INDIAN RELICS. 


By Murray GRAYDON. 


OST boys, and girls too, who collect euri- 
osities—and I know a great many of you 
do—take an exceptional interest in the 
Indian relics that are found in profusion 

J in many parts of our country. 

You prize highly the odd-looking bits of quartz 
and flint or the polished stone hatchets, and all the 
more so if you have found them yourselves in some 
plowed field or dug them from the shelving bank of 
river. 

It may interest you to know a little more about 
these curious implements and their different uses. 
First of all, I must tell you one strange thing that 
you probably never heard before. 

Various articles of flint precisely similar to those 
made by the American Indians have at different 
times been found in England, France, Germany, 
and, in fact, in every European country. To what 
age the makers of these implements belonged scien- 
tifie men have never accurately determined; but 
that it was many centuries ago may be judged from 
the fact that these flint weapons have been dug up 
in the very cities of London and Paris while making 
excavations. So you see that this strange art of 
working in stone—an art that is beyond the skill of 
the best workmen and the best tools of to-day— 
came originally from the Old World, and was prac- 
ticed before Julius Cresar began to conquer the 
Britons. 

In Scotland a silly superstition was connected 
with the stone arrow heads. They were called elf- 
darts, and it was commonly believed that elves, or 
fairies, shot them from the air at cattle, and some- 
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times at men. Water in which one of these elf- 
darts had been dipped was believed to possess 
healing virtues. And this as recently as two centu- 
ries ago. 

In our country these implements are usually 
found by the banks of a river or on large islands. 
The Indians of the Eastern States were an agricult- 
ural people, and located their villages where the 
soil was rich, taking care at the same time to be 
near a stream that would yield fish. 

The ordinary atrow-points, which abound in the 
greatest profusion, are of various shapes and sizes. 
A writer stated, not long ago, that each tribe was 
supposed to have modeled its arrow-heads after a 
fashion of its own; but this cannot have been true, 
for of half adozen different shapes described, which 
are found in various parts of the United States, I 
have picked up five of these varieties in one day’s 
search on an island in the Susquehanna River. 

And what countless species of stone were used in 
the construction of these weapons! I am no geolo- 
gist, and must sheer away from the deep water of 
such a discussion ; but I may venture to say a word 
about two or three of the best-known varieties. 

A regular stone trade is said to have been carried 
on among the different tribes, and flakes of various 
kinds, suitable in size and shape for chipping into 
arrow-heads, were brought from far distant locali- 
ties and exchanged for beads or wampum, or for 
other varieties of stone. 

Proofs of this have come to my own notice. I 
have frequently found along the Susquehanna and 
Juniata rivers beautifully polished arrow-heads of 
red and yellow jasper. The flakes from which 
they were made certainly came from a great dis- 
tance, for no jasper is found in Pennsylvania, 
though it exists in some parts of New England. 
Other arrow-heads are made from a flinty black 
stone that polishes very highly. This also is a 
foreign material, though I have found many arti- 
cles made from it. 

Perhaps some of you have specimens of those 
very small arrow-heads—less than an inch long— 
that are to be found in some localities. I have 
half a dozen made from pink and white quartz that 
are, by actual measurement, less than three-fourths 
of an inch in length. For what purpose these 
served no one seems to know. From various theo- 
ries that I have heard offered, one only seems 
probable—that they were made and used for shoot- 
ing small game, such as birds and squirrels. The 
very large specimens, from three to six inches, are 
no doubt spear-heads, and are quite abundant, 
though usually made of very ordinary material. 
The larger weapons may be divided into three 
classes—axes, tomahawks, and knives. The former 
are large and clumsy, deeply grooved around the 
center to hold the handle, and cut down to a mod- 
erately sharp edge. The tomahawks are of much 
the same shape and construction, but considerably 
smaller. The knives, however, are perfect works 
of art. The maker seems to have started with a 
slab of the selected stone, usually a greenish-gray 
flint, five inches long, three wide, and nearly an 
inch thick. This was carefully chipped down both 
sides to a very sharp and rounded point. Then 
the whole weapon was polished off and made as 
smooth as glass, the heavy end, which served as a 
handle, being also beautifully rounded. These 
knives must have been quite efficient in cutting up 
game or in fashioning garments from the skins of 
animals. 

A few years ago, while walking over a plowed 
field on an island in the Susquehanna, I picked up 
one that was as perfect as the day it was made. 
Its whole surface felt like velvet to the touch, and 
the sharp edge was unmarred by the faintest nick. 
For centuries, perhaps, it had lain buried unde- 
the soil. 

It is difficult to understand what use the Indians 
could have made of those long, narrow stone points 
that are called needles. They were probably em- 
ployed, not as we use needles, but rather as a 
shoemaker uses an awl—in piercing a hole to re- 
ceive the thread. | 

The purpose ef the flat stone discs commonly 
called scrapers is more readily understood. These 
are from three to four inches in diameter, perfectly 
round, with a sharp edge, and were used for scrap- 
ing hides, and very likely for removing the scales 
from fish. 

All these implements that I have described—tke 
arrow-points excepted—were made from the more 
ordinary varieties of flint and quartz. From the 
comparative scarcity of jasper arrow-heads, this 
stone must have been highly prized and valuable. 

In some localities fragments of rude pottery, 
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crossed and recrossed with curious curved and zig- 
zag lines, are very abundant; but it was all of such 
a weak and flimsy nature that perfect specimens, 
and even large-sized fragments, are very rare 
indeed. 

Sometimes the Indians made bowls and other 
utensils of soapstone, and these, more from the solid- 
ity of their construction than from the durability of 
the stone, are occasionally found in a good state of 
preservation. 

On one of my canoe trips down the north branch 
of the Susquehanna I found two of the heavy stone 
pestles that were used for grinding corn. One was 
broken, but the other was found in perfect condi- 
tion. It was at least a foot and a half long, 
slightly conical in shape, and rounded off smoothly 
from top to bottom. These interesting relics I 
stowed away in my canoe, but had the misfortune 
to lose the perfect specimen by upsetting in deep 
and very swift water where recovery was im- 
possible. 

On another occasion, while fishing from a very 
considerable ledge of rocks on the shore of the 
Juniata, I discovered two circular holes hollowed 
out in the top of the stone. They were perfectly 
round, more than a foot deep and about eight 
inches in diameter. The sides and bottom were 
smooth and polished. Here the Indian women 
often ground corn with the heavy pestles. Try to 
realize, if you can, the tremendous labor and pa- 
tience involved in excavating such a cavity from 
solid rock with primitive stone tools. 

Searching for these relics of a bygone race has 
always been to me a most fascinating employment. 
There always exists the possibility of finding some 
rare and valuable object. 

The spring of the year is the best time to start 
out, for then the farmer has newly plowed his 
fields, and the winter floods have tossed up the 
river beaches and eaten the surface soil from the 
shelving banks, so that the hidden treasures are 
either lying conspicuously among the pebbles or 
coyly thrusting a polished edge from the earth. 
You will find, however, that the specimens picked 
up by the river shore are often broken and water- 
worn—perfect ones being the exception—while in 
a plowed field just the reverse is the rule. The 
soft earth keeps them in good preservation. 

Of course every time the land is plowed afresh 
new specimens will be brought to the surface, and 
one locality will reward the careful searcher for 
many successive years. 

The more one pursues the quest for these relics 
of the former inhabitants of our country, the more 
absorbingly interesting it becomes ; nor is profit and 
instruction lacking in the knowledge that we acquire 
of these strange races and their skilled art. 


UncLe CHAIR. 


A WORD TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


OU’VE taken me at my word, and I’m 
glad of it. Letters with all sorts of 
questions are coming in rapidly, and it 
looks as if you were going to keep me 
very busy. Every letter that comes is 

given a number, and the inquiry is always known 

by that number. So, if you have occasion to write 
to me concerning any query or answer which ap- 
pears here, always mention the number of the 
paragraph, in addition to the subject it is about. 
Another thing: You mustn’t feel surprised or 
disturbed if it takes at least two or three weeks, 
and sometimes longer, to get a reply from me. Re- 
member that I have a lot of letters to take care of, 
and some of them cannot be answered “ off-hand.” 

Bat every letter is welcomed that bears in the 

lower left-hand corner of the envelope the name of 

Uncie PETER. 


10. Though not exactly menns the boys and girls ” 
whom you invite to ask you about their perplexities, 
can you help me? I belong to the army of shut-ins, 
and can only use my hands forwriting. I can do translat- 
ing in either French or German, and have made a trans- 
lation of Daudet’s “La Belle Nivernaise.” But the 
question is, howis an obscure person to be brought into 
communication with publishers in such a way as to 
gain a hearing? That is the conundrum I bring to 
you. M.S. N. 

I know of no other way to secure work asa 
translator than by communication with publishing 
houses which issue translated books. Your best 
way would be to write briefly to these publishers, 
stating your desire and your qualifications for such 
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work. The advertising pages of “ The Critic,” or 
“The Century Magazine,” or The Christian Union 
contain the announcements of such publishers, with 
their addresses. 


11. lam copying manuscript for a book, and want to 
know if I shall place a mark for each paragraph, and 
a mark under each capital, or under each word I wish 
to have emphasized. S. J. R. 


If the beginning of a paragraph is indented, that 
is sufficient; but if you wish to have a sentence para- 
graphed which you have not indented, this mark { 
should be placed at its beginning. It is not neces- 
sary to underscore a capital letter. If you wish, 
however, a lower-case letter to be printed as a 
capital, it should be underscored thrice ; thus b will 


be printed B. A word underscored once will be 
printed in italics; thus, uncle will be printed uncle. 
“The Trade of Authorship,” by W. Dixey, pub- 
lished by E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York, is an 
excellent manual to consult in such matters. 


22. [have just read in The Christian Union for Octo- 
ber 9 what Uncle Peter has to say to B. P. C., a girl 
fourteen years old, who would like a drawing teacher. 
I take the liberty of sending the inclosed advertisement. 

A. L. K., Boston, Mass. 


This advertisement is from the organ of the 
“ Shut-In Society,” and is as follows: “ Miss Porter, 
an artist member of our Society, will give written 
instructions in painting in oil, minera!, and water 
colors, at twenty-five cents per lesson. Studies 
rented. Patronage earnestly solicited. Residence, 
No. 1 Cushman Street, Portland, Me. 


17. Will you give me directions how to make the suds 
and what kind of a pipe I should have to make large 
and beautiful soap-bubbles ? Aonyes §. 


I know of no better way than to dissolve a piece 
of yellow bar soap in a basin of hot water. Stir the 
water gently so as not to produce any suds. A 
little glycerine added to the water will give the 
bubbles a variety of colors. A common clay pipe 
such as can be bought for a penny is the best kind 
to use. A few years ago I remember blowing 
bubbles for a young nephew and using a morning 
glory blossom instead of a pipe. 


23. My son of thirteen is interested in the steam en- 
gine and other machinery. What is a good book for 
him on this subject ? L. P. 


I should recommend one of the following: “‘ The 
Lives of the Stephensons,” by Samuel Smiles, 
(Harpers) ; “ Heat,” and its companion volume 
“ Force,” by Jacob Abbott (Harpers) ; Thurston’s 
“ Rise and Growth of the Steam Engine” (D. 
Appleton & Co.). 


21. Will you kindly inform me what books will give 
me information on the subject of the Italian liberators, 
including a history of those years, and biographies of 
Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi, and Victor Emmanuel ? 


M. P. R. 


I suggest that you consult the following books : 
“ Ttalian Characters in the Epoch of Unification,” 
by Countess Cesaresco (New York: Scribner & 
Welford); “Life of Garibaldi,” by Theodore 
Dwight, published in 1861 by Derby & Jackson, 
New York; “ Discourse on Cavour,” by Vincenzo 
Botta, published in 1862 by G. P. Putnam, New 
York ; “ Life of Mazzini,” with introduction by 
W. L. Garrison (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) ; “ Life of Victor Emmanuel,” by G. 8S. God- 
kin, 2 vols. (New York: Macmillan & Co.). Very 
good condensed accounts of the recent history of 
Italy can be found in Pfyfe’s “ History of Modern 
Europe,” published by Henry Holt & Co., New 
York; and in “ The Reconstruction of Europe,” by 
Harold Murdock, published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. 


What secret trouble stirs thy breast ? 
Why all this fret and flurry ? 

Dost thou not know that what is best 

In this too restless world is rest - 
From overwork and worry ? 


—[Mad River. 


We must perforce grow to be like one whom we 
devotedly love.—[ Professor Momerie. 


To an honest mind the best perquisites of a 
place are the advantages it gives a man of doing 
good.—[ Addison. 


Many, indeed, think of being happy with God in 
heaven; but the being happy in God on earth 
never enters into their thoughts.—{ John Wesley. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
JESUS BEFORE HEROD.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


~,|HE Temple at Jerusalem was built upon 
DD) a broad platform of rock overlooking the 
‘A S| deep ravine upon the east, and separated 
X by another deep ravine from the palace, 
— once of Solomon, now of Herod, upon 
the west. Close adjoining this Temple there had 
been built by Pilate a great tower, with four walled 
towers at its four corners. It was at once a Roman 
garrison and a Roman governor’s palace. Its broad 
halls were almost as wide as the Jewish streets, 
and its abundant rooms furnished a resting-place 
for five hundred soldiers, besides the rooms for 
the Roman governor. At about six o'clock in the 
morning of the 7th of April, in the year of our Lord 
34, Pilate, resting in his palace in this tower of An- 
tonia, was aroused by turbulent sounds in the street 
below. He hastened down, stepped out on to the 
broad space that led directly into the Temple courts, 
down which more than once the Roman soldiery 
had issued to quell disturbances in the courts of the 
Jewish Temple, and there he saw a great multitude, 
already growing into a mob. It filled the broad 
court of the Temple; it ran out into the streets that 
led back to the Temple courts; and men were 
hurrying from different parts of the city to increase 
it. Before him stood a few of the priesthood, 
whom he hated, and in their midst a single figure, 
pale, wearied with the night’s watching, with some 
of the signs of the ignominy and shame that had 
already been heaped upon him; his hands bound 
behind his back ; but something in his face and fig- 
ure, something in the soul that looked through his 
eyes, that made itself felt even in the heart of the 
old, hard, unemotional Roman. He makes some 
inquiries, confers with the prisoner, is satisfied of 
his innocence ; declares his acquittal ; and by it stirs 
up the increasing mob to angrier clamor than before. 
In this clamor he catches the word Galilee. Jesus, 
then, was a Galilean. Herod, the ruler of Galilee, 
was in Jerusalem, whither he had come, perhaps, 
to attend the Paschal feast. Pilate and Herod 
were political rivals ; of course, therefore, political 
foes. The chance was offered to pay Herod a 
compliment, and perhaps at the same time to get 
rid of a perplexing case. Pilate. with a politician’s 
art, seized the opportunity, and sent Jesus to Herod 
to be tried. The device succeeded in part. Herod 
and Pilate became from that hour friends. But 
Herod was too shrewd a politician to take respon- 
sibilities which he could avoid. He sent the pris- 
oner back to Pilate again for judgment. The 
Seripture for the day shows us Jesus before Herod. 
It suggests two lessons : 
I. Herod’s treatment of the Christ. 
II. Christ’s treatment of Herod. 


I. Herod's treatment of the Christ. He wanted 
to see the Christ; had long desired to see him. 
And now that the opportunity offered itself, he 
asked him many questions. He was an inquirer. 
And yet it is clear that his desire was only the de- 
sire of curiosity ; his questioning was in no spirit 
of earnest quest for the truth. He paid no atten- 
tion to the claims of the Christ, not even enough 
attention to give heed to the accusations against 
him ; and, getting no satisfaction for his curiosity, 
he arrayed the prisoner in a gorgeous robe in 
— of his kingly claims, and sent him back to 

ilate. 

We have, then, here three different ways in which 
Christ has been treated in the world : to the priests 
and Pharisees Christ is an object of hate ; to Pilate 
an object of marvel ; to Herod an object of curios- 
ity. The first execrates him; the second wonders 
at him; the third laughs at him. To the first 
he is a hateful abomination ; to the second an un- 
meaning vision; to the third an idle jest. And 
of these three ways of regarding Christ the last is 
the most hopeless. Hate may be turned to love, 
and wonder to reverence, more easily than contempt 
to respect. 

Herod is not without his antitype in our own 
time. There is not much of vindictive hate of 
Christ; there is more of marvel at him. Butthere 
is perhaps still more of the Herod temper which 
does not take him seriously ; which inquires more 
or less curiously what he teaches, with no idea of 
believing him ; what he commanded, with no idea 
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of obeying him. As men study Mohammed and 
Islamism, or Siddartha and Buddhism, or Joe 
Smith and Mormonism, so they study Christ and 
Christianity. These men they pass in single file 
before them, asking of each one : Mohammed, what 
have you to say? Siddartha, what you? Joe 
Smith, your turn next; now, Christ, you also may 
speak—but with as little thought of becoming a 
Christian as of becoming a Mohammedan, Buddhist, 
or Mormon. There is no earnestness in their 
quest; no real desire to know whether Christ’s 
claims are true or not; no thought of ascertaining, 
or of following and obeying. The Four Gospels 
are read as “ The Light of Asia” is read ; in much 
the same spirit, and with much the same purpose : 
to pass a pleasant hour ; get a pleasant intellectual 
or esthetic gratification ; but not to learn truth or 
duty, or to obey when truth or duty are disclosed. 

Il. Christ's treatment of Herod. He “an- 
swered him nothing.”’ 

It is not, then, every seeking that finds Christ ; 
it is not every inquiring of him that gets an answer. 
Is there not in this an explanation of the reason 
why Christ often treats with silence those who seem 
to be earnestly seeking to see and learn of him ; a 
lesson for those who, within the Church or out of 
it, manifest a desire for the presence of Christ, not 
because they want his spiritual inspiration, but 
because they are curious to see or ambitious to 
share in the manifestation of his mighty works? 
No words could have proved so effective a rebuke 
of the murderer of John the Baptist as did silence. 

Reader ! is Christ to you a silent Christ? Per- 
haps this chapter out of Herod’s experience may 
suggest the reason. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


JESUS ON TRIAL. 
By Emity Huntineton MILuEr. 


EFORE the Council. The first trial of 
Jesus was before the high priest and 
council of the Jews, and the accusation 
they brought against him was of the 
greatest crime known to their law—that 

of blasphemy, in claiming to be the Son of God, to 

have divine power, divine authority, and a right to 
divine honors. 

They brought false witnesses; but they really 
did not need them. Jesus had made these claims 
openly and in many forms, and here, before the 
council, he did not deny the charge, but admitted 
and repeated it. If all that was needed was to con- 
vict him of claiming to be divine, the case was easily 
made out, and the high priest was certainly justified 
in saying, ** What need we any further witness ?” 
But they did not inquire whether there was any 
evidence that the claim was just. They did not 
dare to ask. What could they do with the facts, 
known to so many witnesses, that he had cast out 
devils, opened the eyes of the blind, healed lepers, 
and rai-ed the dead? With so much that they 
could neither deny nor disprove, they dared not 
examine the claim lest they should have to face the 
question, ““ Why then did ye not receive him ?” 
They were willing that a Christ should come, that 
he should claim divine power, that he should call 
himself a king, that he should turn away the nation 
from Czsar, but he must do it by alliance with 
them. Their authority must be sanctioned, their 
power upheld, their wisdom approved. This 
Christ would do none of these things; even the 
common people perceived that his parables were 
spoken against those who claimed to be their relig- 
ious teachers and leaders, and they must destroy 
him or be themselves overthrown. It was not of 
them that Christ said, “ They know not what they 
do,”’ though they doubtless did not understand all 
they were bringing upon their nation. He sets aside 
the plea of ignorance when he says of them, “ They 
said among themselves, ‘ 7’his is the heir ;’ come, 
let us kill him.” 

They brought their charge; they sustained it 
out of his own mouth ; they declared him worthy 
of death, and then they went to work t» get the 
sentence carried out. 

Before the Roman Government. The charge of 
blasphemy would not do with a Roman governor who 
feared neither God nor man unless his own power 
were at stake, so now they brought a new accusation. 
He had attempted to turn the people away from 
Cesar, forbidden the payment of tribute to him, 
and claimed to be himself the rightful king. Even 
the cold-hearted Pilate saw that the charges were 
false in spirit, but when he questions Jesus of this 
last one, and asks, “ Art thou the king of the Jews ?” 
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he finds the prisoner ready to admit his kingship. He 
is a king, but his kingdom is not of this world; aking 
whose voice every child of truth hears and obeys. 
Standing there despised, rejected, forsaken, bruised 
and bleeding, be is still so kingly that Pilate mar- 
vels at him, and hesitates to add to the black deeds 
of his past life the crime of giving up this unknown 
man to the malice of his enemies. Pilate does not 
eare for right or wrong, but he wants to be on the 
winning side, and he will take no risks for himself. 
He despises these Jews, but he dares not defy them, 
for they may be able to harm him. He publicly 
declares Jesus innocent, he even makes a plea in his 
behalf; he offers to compromise with their ven- 
geance, and, failing in all, he welcomes the expedi- 
ent of throwing the responsibility on some one else. 
He sends Jesus to Herod. 

Jesus before Herod. We can hardly say that 
Jesus was tried before Herod, for Herod does not 
seem to have claimed any authority in the case. He 
is not careful to keep on the winning side, for he 
means his side shall win at any cost. He 
cares nothing about right or wrong, or whether 
Jesus is innocent or guilty. He would like to see 
him work miracles, but Jesus will not gratify him ; 
he asks many questions, but gets no word of answer, 
and so with mockery and insult and abuse he sends 
him back to Pilate. He does not condemn him; 
he can find no fault in him; he simply declines 
to interfere. 

Meantime upon the patient sufferer all manner 
of abuse and indignity has been heaped by the 
brutal soldiers in whose hands he has been. Re- 
viled, beaten, mocked, spit upon, nothing moves 
him from the heavenly patience with which he 
passes through these last scenes in his life of saeri- 
fice and atonement. 

The chief priest rejected him through hatred, 
Pilate through cowardice, Herod through indiffer- 
ence, and the soldiers through ignorance. The 
priests called their hatred religious zeal; Pilate 
called his cowardice justifiable policy ; Herod con- 
sidered himself simply impartial ; and the soldiers 
did not dream of needing any excuse. Yet the 
priests crucified Jesus as really as if no one else 
had borne any part; Pilate was as guilty as if he 
was gratifying his own hatred; and the innocent 
blood was upon Herod because he might have in- 
terfered and did not. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
THE GOSPEL INVITATION. 


(Rev. xxii., 10-17.) 


his HE Gospel invitation concerns all men, 
4) FU for all men have sinned, and are, there- 
re ~®| fore, under condemnation. Man was 
<j | ereated in the image of God, and that 

—/ image must be restored if he is ever to 
enjoy a perfected life. He has broken the con- 
nection between himself and God, and cannot re- 
ceive the good which only God can give. Pardon, 
restoration, and blessing may yet be his through 
the “ one mediator between God and man, the man 
Christ Jesus.” These will not be forced upon men, 
however great their need. Jesus lived his message 
and proved the truth of it by his death and resur- 
rection. It remains for men to believe and accept 
the invitation of the Gospel. 

The angel bade St. John write, “ Blessed are 
they which are called unto the marriage supper of 
the Lamb,” and herein is the blessedness. Away 
in the “ far country” the message reachesus. Just 
as we are, our garments all stained with sin, we 
arise and go. The Father comes out to meet us 
with the kiss of peace. Our rebellion, our wander- 
ings, are all forgiven. But forgiveness is not 
enough ; we are not fit for the companionship of 
others. We are led to the fountain opened for sin 
and uncleanness ; we wash and are cleansed. The 
robe of Christ’s righteousness is waiting us; we 
put it on, but before we sit down to the feast we 
must be rid of the fear of sinning again. “If any 
man sin,” we are told, “ we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” Then 
we partake of a perpetual feast. The bread of 
life and the water of life are set before us con- 
tinually. ‘There is no lack, neither is there any 
surfeiting. Joy, rest, and peace are ours in the 
fullness of the communion of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. The angel was contemplating the 
glory of completed redemption ; but of the blessed, 
here and now, Paul wrote, quoting the prophet, 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
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entered into the heart of man the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him. But 
God hath revealed them unto us by his spirit.” 

From the cross Jesus has invited all men. The 
Church repeats the call from Sabbath to Sabbath 
the world over; the Spirit is pleading with every 
heart. Why, then, are so many unsaved? How 
were you led to accept Christ, my brother, my sis- 
ter? Did not some one say to you, “Come”? The 
uplifted Christ, the Church, the Spirit, and the 
personal, loving plea—these are all needed in the 
salvation of souls. It is thus that we are “laborers 
together with God.” 

It is true that we may invite men by our lives, 
by our confession of Christ before them, by the 
giving of money that others, specially trained, may 
deliver the message ; but we have not done all that 
we can do if we do not repeat the word to others with 
our own lips. “ Let him that heareth say, Come.” 
This is often harder than all other Christian duties. 
But think of what Jesus has done for us! Can we 
not repeat this one word for his sake ? 

We need power to do this, and it is given of the 
Holy Spirit which rested upon each disciple in the 
upper room at Pentecost. We need eloquence; but 
it must be the persuasiveness that comes from 
hearts on fire with love for Jesus and the souls he 
died to save. We need strength and wisdom and 
courage. We can obtain them through prayer. If 
we do not deliver the Gospel invitation personally 
to any soul, we shall be utterly without excuse be- 
fore our Master, who has chosen us to be his mes- 
sengers. 

References: Gen. vii., 1,23: Num. x., 29; Is. 
11, 12-—lyv., 1,3.7; Jer. iti.. 22, 23; 
Matt. iii., 1, 2—iv.. 17—x.. 7—xi.. 28-30; Luke 
x., 8-l1l—xiv. 16, 17; John i, 29—iv., 10, 14. 
28-30—vi., 35—vii., 37 —vin., 12—ri., 28. 29; 
Acts ii., 37-39—v...19, 20—viii., 35—xvii., 30, 31; 
Rev. iii., 20—xix., 9—xxi , 6. 

Daily Readings: (1) Prov. viii., 1-17; (2) Matt. 
xxii., 1-14; (5) Heb. 1-4; (4) John i., 35-51; 
(5) Mark xvi., 14-20; (6) Is. ii, 1-5; (7) Rev. 
xxii, 10-17. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Lae subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a 3 yeither through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable, | 


1. Are the Ten Commandments to the /etter binding on 
Christians ? Did not Christ himself plainly show that under 
some circumstances it was right to set them aside, and that 
persons so doing committed no sin? 2. Is it right, in order 
to relieve suffering. to do that which would otherwise be sin; 
i.é., aS in case of physicians performing operations, etc.’ 
Some contend that any amount of suffering should be en- 
dured rather thanto resort to any such aid. I hold that the 
sure remedy being pointed out is an indication that it is 
right to use it. 3. fs it right to bring such questions to a 
test by praying God to point out the right by some out- 
ward sign, as Gideon did with the fleece ? If one does, should 
he not consider such test final, and let the question rest? By 
answering these questions you will greatly —, several 
persons. 

1. That part of the second commandment which 
forbids even the making of graven images is a speci- 
men of an obsolete portion. In Matt. xii, 11; Luke 
xiii, 15, Christ showed that the law of love may set 
aside the letter of the Sabbath law, “no manner of 
work.” 2. There are such cases, but the question is 
put in too indefinite a way for us to see just what our 
friend has in mind. Of course it was absurd when 
the use of chloroform in childbirth was objected to on 
the ground that it set aside the curse on Eve. 3. It is 
not wrong to do so, if one knows no better. One ought 
to know that God does not guide us by special outward 
signs, but by the torch of patient inquiry and reflection, 
and by the counsels or discoveries of the wise. An- 
swer to prayer for guidance will come in such ways. 
A person looking for outward signs would make fool- 
ish mistakes by assuming things to be signs that were 
not. 


1. Who is the author of ** God in His World ”’? 

2. In 1 Cor. ii., 10, is the pronoun them properly inserted ? 
Can it be said that the glories in store for those that love God 
are revealed ? Is it not more correct to say that God has re- 
vealed the fact that there is in store so much, and would not 
the pronoun it be more correct ? E. L. 


1. The author of “God in His Worid” is generally 
believed to be Mr. Alden, editor of “ Harper’s Month- 
ly,” though it has not been so announced. 

2. The Revised Version in the margin gives it, which 
seems to us preferable. In the original there is no 
pronoun, and the object of the verb revealed is left in- 
detinite. 


1. What area is covered by the Cologne cathedral? 2. 
What is the pronunciation of Tregelies? (Dr. S. P. Tre- 
gelles, the Greek scholar.) 3. Who wrote ‘* Eece Homo” ? 
4. You regard Herbert Spencer as decidedly optimistic. 
Would the mass of men, think you, be optimists if they were 
to accept views which do not embrace personal immortality ? 
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Of course evolution is optimistic as to the race i 
agnostic ; but is it so, if agnostic, for the individual man 
Ww. P.W 
1. It is 511 feet long by 231 wide. 2. Tre-gelz. 3. 
Professor J. R. Seeley, of England. 4. We think op- 
timism is natural to the human heart. The ancient 
Greeks were decidedly optimistic, though as to a per- 
sonal immortality that was better than earthly life 
they were at least as agnostic as avy modern evolution- 
ist. 


The statement in your issue of October 2, in the article 
called ** The City an Opportunity,”’’ on page 421, that ** Glas- 
it has grown in the last quarter of a century faster than 

“m= was such astartling one that I attempted to verify 
it. ould the writer of the article be kind enough to give 
me the source of his statistics ? PLODDER. 


The authority for the statement is Mr. Loomis’s 
“Modern Cities” (see page 24): “The increase of 
Glasgow between 1871 and 1881 amounted to 41.25 
per cent. ; that of Chicago to 40.78 per cent.” 


1. Will you kindly inform me as to the works of Jose- 
phine Pollard, and where they may be obtained? 2. Also 
where [ may procure a copy of the poem “ Me to 
Sleep, Mother, Rock Me to Sleep.”’ S. 

1. Poems by Josephine Pollard are published by 
A. D. F. Randolph & Son, of this city. 2. From or through 
any music dealer, we should think. 


Will you kindly inform me where I can find a condensed 
account of the dealings of the United States Government 
with the Indians, and particularly their attitude at the 
present time ? K. R. 

Read Helen Hunt Jackson’s “ Century of Dishonor” 
and the reports of the several Lake Mohonk Indian 


Conferences. 


Can you recommend a book or books containing the lives 
of modern artists and descriptions of the different schools 
of modern painting ? H. W. D. 

Clement and Hutton’s “ Artists of the Nineteenth 
Century” (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; $3) and 
Radcliff’s “Schools and Masters of Painting” (New 
York : D. Appleton & Co.; $3) would answer your 


purpose. 


In your issue of September 25, Biblios inquires about 
**Riley’s Narrative.’”’ Having read it when a boy, | was 
interested to make inquiries, and find that it was copy- 
righted in New York, October 3, 1816. Whether it was ma a 
lished then, I do not know. The earliest edition that I could 
find was published in Hartford, Conn., 1817, by the author. 
The next edition was published in ** Chillicothe,’’ O., 1820, 
by Bailhache & Scott, printers. In 1839 a revised edition 
was published in New York by Robinson & Franklin. In 
1851, a ** Sequel to Riley’s Narrative,”’ by W. W. Riley (son 
of Captain James Riley), was published in Columbus, O., by 
G. Brewster. ‘Two copies of the edition of 1817 are for sale 
in Boston. H. D. 


C. L.S., in your column Inquiring Friends, asks after 
Burnham's four articles on Memory. The four articles to 
which I suppose C. L. S. refers were published in the four 
numbers of Volume II. of the ** American Journal of Psy- 
chology,’’ 1888-89. Edited by President G. ees" Hall, of 
Clark University of this city. ~C.S. 

WorcrsTER, Mass. 


Will some Inquiring Friend please tell me if the following 
quotation is Charles Kingsley’s : 


‘** So fleet the works of men back to the earth again ; 
Ancient and holy things fade like a dream.”’ 


In which of Kingsley’s works does this oceur ? - 


Please say to ‘‘ Subscriber’? who wishes to remove grease 
from a pamphlet, that if the book is put bodily into a bath 
of gasolene, in some large flat dish, for a very few minutes, 
every trace of grease will disappear, without injury to the 
book. It must be thoroughly aired afterward to remove the 
odor of the gasolene, and the greatest care used in regard to 
the fire, lamp, candle, or any flame. The book should not be 
brought near a flame for many hours. M. A. M. 


E. H. C., who wishes to send his or her cop of The 
Christian Union to some one else for reading, would make a 
good disposal of it by sending to the Y. P. 8. C. E. Reading- 
room of Schellsburg, Bedford County, Pa., care of Miss 
Lizzie B. Schell. 


W. H. Burnham’s article on economy in brain work was 
in * Seribner’s Magazine,’’ March, 1889, W. M. G. 


THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE. 


Notwithstanding the partial destruction of its build- 
ing by fire at the opening of the season, the work of 
this institate for the coming year promises to be un- 
usually valuable and interesting. Several new depart- 
ments have been organized under the lead of the ve 
active and efficient Secretary, Professor Franklin 
Hooper, late of the Adelphi Academy, and Brooklyn’s 
citizens now have offered to them opportunities for as- 
sociated intellectual work and recreation which should 
be prized. The programme for the season 1890-91 will 
include a general course of fifteen lectures on Art and 
Science ; courses of lectures in the Departments of 
Archeology, Architecture, Astronomy, Botany, Chem- 
istry, Electricity, Entomology, Engineering, Fine Arts, 
Geography, Geology, Mathematics, Microscopy, Miner- 
alogy, Painting, Philology, Photography, Physics, Po- 
litical and Economic Science, Psychology, Sculpture, 
and Zodlogy, in each of which departments monthly 
meetings are held ; exhibits of Chemicals and Commer- 
cial Products, of Minerals, Entomology, Zoélogy, and 
Electricity. The meetings for this year will be held in 
the hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Fulton and Bond Streets, and further information may 
be had by addressing Professor F. W. Hooper, 502 Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn. 
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NOTES FROM YALE. 


The divinity student returning to his studies at Yale 
finds the same New Haven as of old ; for why should 
New Haven change? Yet a careful eye cannot fail to 
detect certain changes which have taken effect durin 
the long vacation. The old Third Church east of the 
Green has tried in vain to mask its clerical countenance 
and pass for a free city library ; but within the transfor- 
mation is more successful. On the college n afew 
elms have been removed north of Osborne l, where 
the new dormitory is to stand. The old cabinet build- 
ing, which during its long life has served so many uses, 
has been removed. Thus one by one the older buildings 
disappear, and new ones take their places, suggesting 
that the time is coming when the sacred brick row itself 
is to give way to more pretentious rivals. The walls of 
the new gymnasium on Elm Street are rising slowly, 
and prophesy a large and substantial brick structure, 
which will meet a great need. The books have been 
transferred to the new library, which is now fully equip- 

for use. The most attractive spot in the building 
to the student is the beautiful reading-room, where 
richness, convenience, and perfect arrangement are so 
admirably combined. ‘The student will be pardoned if 
his eye leaves his book and wanders to the richly figured 
stained window and about the walls, with their bas- 
relief, or fastens upon some other exquisite artistic 
touch. The shelves hold about three thousand volumes, 
which the student may consult as he pleases, although 
he is not allowed access to the shelves of the library 
itself. This restriction no doubt limits the convenience 
and usefulness of the library to the investigator, who 
could work in a more satisfactory way if he were al- 
lowed to search among the books themselves. If this 
privilege were judiciously given, it could hardly involve 
any risk. 

The number of students in the Seminary is greater 
this year than last, as is true in all the departments, 
there being about 1,600 in the whole University. Col- 
leges from all over the country seud their representa- 
tives here, although those in New England naturally 
take the lead, Amherst alone sending thirty—a much 
larger number than any other. The school is a cosmo- 
politan community, bringing together representatives of 
every evangelical denomination, all parts of this country 
and several foreign countries, including Armenia and 
Japan. It is also worth noting that there are four 
negroes among the number. The post-graduate class 
numbers fifteen—more than twice as many as last year. 
Mr. Gerald H. Beard, Yale, ’87, returns on the fellow- 
ship. He was also awarded last spring the John A. 
Porter prize for the best essay from the Uaivanial 

Professor Fisher offers a course in comparative re- 
ligions to the post-graduates, and President Dwight 
will lecture this year to the seniors. Professor Harper 
continues his invaluable services, but no one knows 
whether or not Chicago will be able to induce him to 
leave. The public lectures that are offered promise to 
be of unusual value. The Rev. James Stalker, of Scot- 
land, delivers the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preach- 
ing. Those who have read his books are anticipating 
a course of exceptional interest. The opportunities for 
practical work in New Haven are considerable. There 
are missions in which student aid is sought. Some en- 
joy the privilege of working under the direction of the 
city pastors ; others visit in the hospital and perform 
other kinds of pastoral labor. 

The year has opened unusually late, but the delay is 
counterbalanced by the earnestness with which the 
work has begun, The Yale standards of scholarship 
are as high as ever, while at the same time the practi- 
cal spirit has never been more pronounced. This latter 
has appeared in the few meetings which the students 
have had among themselves, in the enthusiasm which 
can come only from a deep sense of a common prepara- 
tion and a true consecration to a great service and a 
divine Master. ‘The increasing opportunity for real 
pastoral work during the long vacation has no doubt 
had a great influence. Students have been scattered 
from Maine to the Pacific coast, and bring back with 
them the inspiration that comes from service. One man 
who was stationed over a feeble church in a small coun- 
try village in New England was enabled at the last 
communion to lead twenty-six into the church on con- 
fession of their faith. W. A. T. 


A FRESH AIR HOME. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Look in on our family in the Fresh Air and Conva- 
lescent Home, Summit, New Jersey, now in this hour 
before bedtime, and learn a little of the sad vicissitude 
of trouble or pain which has brought them to our doors 
and given them the strongest claim to sympathy and 
care. It is just eight o’clock, and evening prayers are 
over. Little Katy and the three boys have said their 
good-night and gone with the nurse. A. R. begs that 
we try “just one more” hymn from the new books 
before they are put away, aud three young girls from 
St. Luke’s Hospital make up the choir. The others 
drift off to book or game ; but we catch an occasional 
voice from the adjoining room in a familiar chorus, 
and often requests for special favorites. The “ just 
one more ” has grown to six or eight before the books 
are reluctantly closed and we look into the hall. Here 
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in rockers before the bright fire we find Captain G——, 
with a small circle which he entertains with tales of 
«when I was aboard the ‘ Alaska.’” This big steamer 
was for eight years his home, but loss of friends, posi- 
tion, and health brought him to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
where for three months he lay a sufferer with acute 
rheumatism. The old lady on his left is a newcomer, 
Mrs. B——. She, too, is a witness to the skill of St. 
Luke’s physicians. Her right arm was so badly burned 
by the explosion of an alcohol lamp as to threaten 
amputation ; but, by a wonderful operation of graftin 
with flesh from the thighs, ber right arm has been ood, 
and in a short time will be nearly as good as new. 
The little man who sits so silently in the corner is 
W.M. He has not been known to s since he 
came, except in answer to questions ; is excessively 
nervous, and seems to be happiest when left entirely to 
himself. 

In the office around the brightest lamp are gathered 
Mrs. S——, whom every ove knows as “Grandma,” M.V., 
from the Faith Home, two German girls, and a typhoid 
convalescent from St. Luke’s, each busy with sewing or 
crochet. 

“ Grandma’s” needle is never weary, and long years 
of constant use have given it a skill and swiftness not 
often found. This dear old woman broke one of her 
limbs two years ago, and for some reason has never re- 
gained the use of it ; the other limb, too, is disabled, 
and it is only with much difficulty and pain she walks 
about. She is entirely alone in the world, having 
buried her husband and three children in five years, 
and the busy little needle in her fingers is all that 
stands between her and starvation. 

The man on the lounge, with head bowed in his 
hands, is poor Mr. RK His is truly a hard lot—a 
mechanical engineer stricken down in his prime, and 
entirely without hope of recovery. Life in the hospi- 
tal, not cheerful at the best, is made harder by the 
thought of the hard-working little wife with three deli- 
cate children to support. ‘To-day’s mail brought a let- 
ter from home, and his thoughts, never very hope- 
ful; are far from here, and sad enough, to-night. 

The group about the table in the next room is deep 
in the mysteries of Halma. One of the contestants 1s 
S ,a man brought to the home with his little son, 
who left a week ago for his hospital treatment, but his 
father will be here for some days longer. His op- 
ponent is W. V.,a bright, entertaining young fellow 
with more than the ordinary amount of polish and in- 
telligence. If hospital gossip speaks truly, he was once 
in a comfortable and even luxurious home ; but extrav- 
agance and dissipation have been the price of friends 
and health, and he too has spent long days of pain 
on a hospital bed, dependent upon the charity of 
strangers. 

Nine o’clock is nearly here, and one by one they 
gather around the hall fire for a last word and happy 
“ good-night ” before going upstairs, and by 9:30 the 
halls and wards are quiet for the night. ** 


NEW YORK STATE SYNOD. 


The ninth annual session of the New York State Pres- 
byterian Synod convened at Lockport last week. Over 
two hundred delegates were present. The Rev. A. 
Raymond, of Albany, was chosen Moderator. The 
Rev. Samuel Jessop, D.D., of Oneida, preached the 
synodical sermon. The most animated debate was that 
provoked by the report of the Committee on Benevo- 
lence, which used the following strong words : 

‘Your Committee cannot refrain from expressing the 


deepest solicitude at the manifest and deplorable disloyalty 
of the Synod to the treasurers of the several boards. The 


ing beggars, however worthy, when it is ej teres done at 
the cost of honesty in paying the grocer and butcher. When 
the Presbyterian Church bas promptly and cheerfully kept 
her contracts with home and foreign missionaries, with her 
aged fathers, her students, schools, and colleges, then che 
may with glory to herself devote her surplus to hospitals, 
orphan asylums, city missions, country Sunday-schools, 
ete. Now, if the Presbyterians of this Synod do not know 
that they are morally culpable [** dishonest ’’ objected to] in 
the disbursements of funds to the objects called in our 
minutes miscellaneous, when these missionaries are pete 
and sending for old shoes and clothing, they ought to be tol 
so in all wisdom, tenderness, and love.”’ 


The report was recommitted for revision and the 
word “disloyal” ordered stricken out. A motion to 
request the managers of the World’s Fair at Chicago 
to close the gates on Sunday was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Bills. A motion to form a New England 
Synod was voted down. 


TUSKEGEE. 


After visiting and thoroughly looking into the work 
of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute at 
Tuskegee, Alabama, General S. C. Armstrong says : 
“ The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, with 
over 400 students, $100,000 worth of land and buildings, 
28 officers and teachers, of whom 14 are graduates of 
Hampton, and an annual expense of $30,000 so far 
secured, is a wonderful growth, about equal to that of 
the Hampton School in the same period, and is, I 
think, the grandest and noblest of any colored man in 
the land.” 

The students work out $3 of the $8 charged for 
board by studying four days and working four, and 
during this year cultivate in this way 250 acres of land 
and keep eighteen different industries in operation. 

During the last eight years the students have built 
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with their own hands eight buildings, valued at $60,- 
000. While they put up their own buildings and pay 
their own ~— in cash and labor, they are wholly 
unable to pay the $50 a year for tuition. Do not stu- 
dents who do so much to help themselves deserve to 
have this paid for them? A careful inspection of the 
work of the graduates shows that they are blessing 
the South wherever they go. 
Booker T. WASHINGTON, Principal. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The centennial anniversary of New England 
Methodism was observed in Boston last week with 
ceremonies which lasted for two days. Addresses 
were made by many eminent Methodists from New 
England, Canada, and other parts of the country. 
Bishop Foster, among other things, said that Methodism 
existed in the United States about thirty years before 
it attempted to enter New England. There are now, 
in this centeunial year of New England Methodism, 
150,000 communicants in New England, $10,000,000 
worth of church property, and $4,000,000 of educational 
property. There are ten Methodists in New England 
to every one liberal Christian in the United States, and 
Methodism has endowed colleges by the score. Resolu- 
tions were adopted expressing the conviction that “ We 
should guard sedulously against the in upon us of 
a lax liberalism and worldliness, and adhere enthusias- 
tically to our time-honored landmarks of Christian 
doctrines and holy living ;” reciprocating the frater- 
nization now extended sister denominations ; de- 
nouncing all caste distinctions based on race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude ; and declaring that 
“the dogma of the union of Church and State, and hier- 
archical interference with our public schools or civil 
affairs, is a burlesque upon Christianity and a darin 
effrontery by a foreign ecclesiastic, which we as citi- 
zens of this Republic have endured to the very verge 
of forbearance ;” that the secularism of the day, de- 
manding the elimination of all ideas of God from the 
administration of our Government, is at war with the 
first principles of government and the life of the Re- 
public ; that the Gospel of Christ is the sovereign 
remedy for moral evils, and that the mora] questions 
now agitating this country can reach a proper and 

rmanent solution only on the principles enunciated 
y the Sermon on the Mount ; also denouncing the 

liquor traffic and protesting againat the opening of the 
World’s Fair on Sundays. 

—The Missionary Council of the Protestant Episco- 
al Church held its regular annual session at Pittsburg, 
a., last week. The subject of mission work in forei 

lands was discussed in many phases and reports from field 
workers were listened to. Renewed efforts in China 
and in Mexico were specially urged ; many new teach- 
ers and missionaries in these countries were urgently 
ealled for. The report of a committee on the report 
of the Board of Managers was read by Bishop Gilbert. 
The committee emphasized the paramount importance 
of the work among the colored people. It commended 
the work of the Rev. David Gordon in Mexico, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the House of Bishops would, at 
their next meeting, elect a Missionary Bishop of Japan. 
It is also recommended that the contributions of the 
Church for missions should not be less than $500,000 
for the ensuing year. The venerable Bishop Pierce, of 
Arkansas, complained of lack of support by the Board 
of Missions in his work in Indian Territory. 

—The centenary of John Wesley's death is rapidly 
approaching. It was at the close of February, 1791, 
that the founder of our Church completed his apostolic 
labors and entered into rest. It is very fitting that 
such a great occasion should be commemorated by the 
millions who are now numbered among his spiritual 
children. The Methodist movement now numbers 
nearly 30,000,000 of adherents ; but even this state- 
ment only faintly represents the mighty influence 
which the Wesleyan revival has had upon Christendom. 
—[Zion’s Herald. 

—At the first meeting of the New York Coagrega- 
tional Club, held at Clark’s on Monday evening, the 
topic was “ Woman’s Work,” and addresses were made 
by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Mrs. Isabella C. Davis, 
Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, M D., and Mrs. Lucy S. Bain- 
bridge. 

—A Church Congress of the Universalists of the 
United States was held last week in the First Univer- 
salist Church, Rochester, N. Y. Nearly every State 
in the Union was represented. The Congress was 
called for the discussion of important questions relat- 
ing to religion, morals, and education. Papers were 
read on “ Christ and Creation,” by the Rev. J. C. Ad- 
ams; on “Christianity in the First and Nineteenth 
Centuries,” by the Rev. Augusta Chapin, and on “ The 
Relation of Cennsthune and Courage to Immortality,” 
by the Rev. Sophie Gibbs, and on similar topics by 
several others. 

—The South Carolina Synod at Yorkville has sus- 
tained the action of the Charleston Presbyterians in 
refusing to admit the Rev. Dr. James Woodrow to 
membership in the Presbytery, by a vote of 90 yeas to 
52 nays. 
~The preachers at Harvard University the coming 
year will be the Rev. Dr. F. G. Peabody and the Rev. 
Brooke Herford (Unitarian) ; the Rev. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks and Dean Lawrence (Episcopalian) ; the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke (Presbyterian), and the Rev. Dr. 


Lyman Abbott (Congregational). 
South Church of Colorado 
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Springs, Col., was dedicated on October 13. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Myron W. Reed, of 
Denver. 

—At the meeting of the Inter-Seminary Missionary 
Association in Pittsburg, last week, reports of mission- 
ary work from the different seminaries, in all parts of 
the United States, showed a large increase each year 
in the number of graduates from seminaties who go to 
foreign and home missionary fields. Several delegates 
reported that, instead of sending the worst material to 
foreign fields, as was the custom in former years, the 
ablest men who were graduated from the seminaries 
were volunteering to go as missionaries to whatever 
field the Presbytery should choose to send them. Papers 
were read by the Rev. D A. Reed, of Springfield, 
Mass., on “City Mission Work,” by T. W. Houston, 
of McCormick Seminary, Chicago, on “Churches and 
Sunday-Schools supporting their Own Missionaries in 
Foreign Fields,” by P. W. Longfellow on the “ Na- 
ture and Demands of Foreign Work,” and by several 
other delegates on various phases of mission work. 

—The Rev. Dr. Charles E. Thwing, since 1886 pas- 
tor of Plymouth Congregational Church in Minneapolis, 
Minn., has resigned to accept the Presidency of West- 
ern Reserve College at Cleveland, Ohio. 

New York Aanp Brooktyn Items.—The Old John 
Street Methodist Church held its 124th anniversary on 
Sunday. The Hon. Warner Miller, the Hon. Thomas 
James, and others made addresses. The Clinton 
Avenue Congregational Church of Brooklyn was re- 
opened Sunday. It has been altered and refurnished 
at a cost of 350,000. The church was built in 1855. Dr. 
Budington was pastor for a quarter of a century. Dr. 
T. B. MeLeod became pastor in 1879.—_—The Congre- 
— eburch building in Parkville, L. I., was burned 

own early Sunday morning. It was an old edifice, 
and a new one was intended to be built soon. The 
South Reformed Dutch Church in Brooklyn held spe- 
cial services Sunday to commemorate its attaining half 
a century of life. Professor S. M. Woodbridge, a for- 
mer pastor, read a historical sermon. Calvary Pres- 
byterian Church, 116th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New 
York, dedicated its building Sunday. Dr. John Hall 
preached a dedicatory sermon. Dr. James Chambers, 
the pastor, preached in the morning. [t is believed 
that the Rev. Dr. David Gregg, of Boston, will accept 
his call from the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Chareh of Brooklyn. He preached there twice on 
Sunday. 

—The Church of England, as shown by incomplete 
returns of the revenue report by order of Parliament, 
is the wealthiest church in Christendom. The income 
of the Ecclesiastic Commissioners is about $5,750,000, 
nearly one-fourth of which is derived from tithes. The 
Welsh tithes yield about $320,000. The gross annual 
values of benefices for twenty-one counties is 310,000,- 
000, which is distributed among 6,600 clergymen, giv- 
ing them anaverage of a little over 31,500a year. There 
are parsonages, however, and other items to be added, 
which bring up the annual average to about 32,000 a 
year from endowments alone. Of the $10,000,000, 
three-fourths are derived from tithes. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


S. J. Blomquist was installed as pastor of the Swedish 
church in Proctor, Vt., on October 15. 

—S. A. Barrett accepts his call from East Hartford, Conn. 

—C, H. Washburn has become pastorof the First Church 
of Falmouth, Mass. 

—Charles Burgess, of Anthony, Kan., has resigned on ac 
count of ill health. 

—T. H. Henderson accepts a call to Pendleton, Ore. 

~Arthur Shirley accepts a eall to Lyme, Conn. 

—Jonathan Edwards, of the First Church of Spokane 
Falls, Wyo., has resigned and will become lecturer on 
Christian Evidences at Whitman College. 

—Morrison Weimar has become pastor of the charch in 
Sedgwick, Kan. 

—D. M. James has been installed as pastor of the Second 
Church of Fair Haven, Conn. 

—C. J. Hazard, of Schaghticoke, N. Y., has received a 
call from Simsbury, Conn. 

—J. J. Bunnell, of Douglas, Mich., has resigned. 

—T. H. Warner accepts a call to Bellaire, Mich. 

—W. F. Markwick, of the St. John Street Methodist 
Church, New Haven, Conn., has been called to the First 
Congregational Church of Ansonia. Conn. 

Brown accepts a call to Waupun, Wis. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—M. D. Kneeland, of Titusville, Pa., has received a call 
from Roxbury, Mass. 

—W.N. Sloan has become pastor of the First Church of 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

—James M. Sherwood, a well-known writer on theological 
subjects, and editor of the ‘‘ Homiletic Review,” died in 
see “he from paralysis, on October 22. 

—J. N. Patterson, of Minneapolis, Minn., has received a 
call from the First Church of Tacoma, Wash. 

—Rufus S. Green, D.D., was installed as pastor of the Cen- 
tral Church of Orange, N. J., on October 16. The sermon 
was preached by President Patton, of Princeton. 

—W. H. Hoffman, of Muir, Mich., has resigned. 

—H. P. Lane accepts a call to Quincy, Mich. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—George H. Hills, rector emeritus of St. Mary’s Church 
(P. E.), Tacoma, Wash., died on October 15, at the age of 
sixty-five. 

-William Lucas has taken charge of the mission chapel of 
St. Mark’s Church (P. E.), St. Joseph, Mo. 

J. A. Hungate has received a call from the Baptist 
church of Cornellsville, N. Y. 

—Emory J. Haynes, of the Union Baptist Church of Bos- 
ton, Mass., has resigned. 


A. B. Browe, of the Baptist church of Eaton, Pa., has 
resigned. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICA.’ 


The interest in historical study has been rapidly 
growing in this country during the last fifteen 
years, and this interest centers chiefly and fortu- 
nately upon our own early history. Painstaking 
scholars, accomplished and brilliant men of letters, 
have been diligently gleaning in these once neglected 
fields, and the result has been a great and extremely 
important addition to our historical literature. In 
fact, there is no department in which better work 
is now being done than that of American history, 
and none from which better work may be expected 
in the future. The development of the historical 
sense among Americans is a very significant fact. 
Such a spirit means the rationalizing and moral- 
izing of the whole National life; it means a per- 
ception on the part of Americans of the unity and 
significance of their history, and it means, in con- 
sequence, a clarification of the National idea and a 
deepening of National feeling which cannot fail to 
exercise a wide influence. 

The most delightful way of studying history is 
through biography. In the lives of leaders history 
becomes dramatic, charged with personality, in- 
stinet with life. This is the idea, doubtless, which 
underlies the series of Makers of America, of 
which the two initial volumes have now been issued. 
In this series are to be included those discoverers, 
colonizers, statesmen, men of letters, soldiers, and 
inventors who have, by reason of their personal 
force or their personal achievements, become 
sources of original influence on this continent; 
whose names stand for epochs of development or 
for continuous lines of action, and who together 
will constitute in any large analysis the true 
makers of the commonwealth. In any such series 
Oglethorpe and the Calverts would hold a leading 
place. They belong to the group of colonizers— 
a group of the very highest importance, since 
it represents in its completion all the diverse 
influences which, at various points, entered into 
and became part of our National life. When one 
has familiarized himself with the life of the Puri- 
tan in New England, of the Hollander in New York, 
of the Friend in Pennsylvania, of the Roman Cath- 
olic colonist in Maryland, of the Cavalier. in Vir- 
ginia, of the Huguenot in South Carolina, he has 
gone far to collect and focus all those varied and 
in many cases brilliant threads from which the 
woof of our early story was woven. Governor 
Oglethorpe, although more indistinct than many of 
thé figures which appear in this early period, was 
in some respects one of the most notable. A man 
of the highest political rectitude and the largest 
public ideals, associated with the foremost men of 
a brilliant period, living to a great age, Oglethorpe 
touched life on many sides and was identified with 
a series of very striking historical episodes. The 
story of his relations to the colonization of Georgia 
and of the building up of that colony is a pro- 
foundly interesting one, bringing out as it does 
the peculiar difficulties which confronted the colo- 
nist, the problems which he had to face, the tragic 
adjustment to new conditions of life which he was 
forced to make. No colonization scheme struck a 
higher keynote than that with which Oglethorpe 
identified his labors and his fortunes. It was en- 
tirely consistent that the man who made so brave 
and so effective a struggle against the slavery of 
prisoners for debt in England should contend so 
manfully against the introduction of African slav- 
ery into an American colony. Mr. Bruce tells tke 
story of Governor Oglethorpe’s life and work with 
the fullness and enthusiasm which come from per- 
sonal contact with all the original authorities. He 
has apparently left no field unsearched in his en- 
deavor to uncover the complete story of Oglethorpe’s 
life. His account of the colonization of Georgia, 
and of its early vicissitudes and social transitions, 
is full, clear, and effective. 

Not less interesting is the story of the Calverts 
in Maryland: gentlemen, both of them, of notably 
pure character and fine ideals, men who sought the 
rewards of public service more zealously than pri- 
vate gain, and who found a deeper satisfaction in 
the scope of their public work than in the friend- 
ship of kings. There is something very interesting 
in the continuity of this work from father to son; 
a continuity of faith and hope and energy which 


1 Life of James Oglethorze. By Henry Bruce. George 
Caivert and Cecilius Calvert, Barons Baltimore of Baltimore. 
By William Hand Browne. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 


Co. l2mo. 75 cents each.) 
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links together the bleak and futile attempt made 
by George Calvert to establish a colony in New- 
foundland, and the successful attempt of Cecilius 
to found a colony in Maryland. Like all colonists 
and explorers, Cecilius Calvert’s career was one of 
vicissitude and difficulty. Lacking the elements of 
greatness, he possessed in large measure those ele- 
ments of practical sagacity, patience, and courage 
which are often more fruitful in the long run than 
more brilliant qualities. He lived to see the little 
settlement of three hundred at the mouth of the 
St. Mary River multiplied into many communities, 
scattered through ten counties, including nearly 
twenty thousand persons, thoroughly organized 
both on the civil and military side. He lived to 
see agriculture and commerce and all the practical 
arts flourishing in their midst; and he established 
the principle of religious toleration for all time in 
the colony with which he identified himself. Mr. 
Browne’s biography is the work of a thorough his- 
torical student, concise, clear, well proportioned, 
and thoroughly interesting. The series is under 
the advisory editorship of Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 


‘““LUX MUNDI’? AMENDED.’ 


It is well known that “ Lux Mundi,” while essay- 
ing to represent the theological views of the High 
Church party in England, was subjected to very 
severe criticism from some of the principal High 
Church leaders, and it is even said that Canon Lid- 
don died of a broken heart because of what he re- 
garded as this serious defection from the faith on 
the part of the apostles of Anglican theology. This 
report we suspect to be an exaggeration, but that 
Canon Liddon was greatly disturbed by the publi- 
cation of “ Lux Mundi,” and that he made great 
endeavor by private correspondence to correct what 
he regarded as its pernicious errors, is an open 
secret. This little pamphlet, published separately, 
though incorporated, of course, in the tenth edition, 
is the answer of Dr. Gore, the editor of “ Lux 
Mundi,” to his critics, and especially to the critics 
which have arisen within his own party. The tone 
of the preface is apologetic, and while the writer 
cannot be eaid to retract opinions expressed in the 
book, he certainly gives to them in some important 
respects a different aspect, and an interpretation 
which the uninstructed reader would hardly have 
given to them in their original form. ‘To one who 
is not a Churchman, the tone of the preface is 
almost painfully apologetic, and its value as a real 
contribution to theological thought is, to those who 
do not recognize thesupreme authority of the Church, 
at least greatly impaired, if not quite destroyed, by, 
for example, such a sentence as this: 

“Of course, however, we were conscious all the time 
that we were ourselves amenable to the bar of author- 
ity, and were bound to feel sure that nothing we were 
saying was transgressing the laws which the Catholic 
Church has laid down. We should, indeed, be unani- 
mous in disclaiming any desire to have ‘license to say 
what we pleased’ in our position as church teachers. 
All meaning would be taken ont of the effort and hope 
this book represents, if we could not believe that we 
were speaking as the Church would have us speak.” 

A writer whose individual and independent con- 
victions do, in fact, reflect the independent and 
individual convictions of a class or body of men is, 
for that reason, more significant and more worthy 
of study; but a writer who disavows having inde- 
pendent convictions, who crucifies his own individu- 
ality and puts his intellect to death, and under- 
takes to speak as a party would have him speak, 
and within the limitations and boundaries which it 
has laid down for him, loses thereby his value as a 
thinker to those who do not recognize, in the body 
which he assumes to represent, any greater author- 
ity than that which is contained in the reasons 
which are assigned in support of their positions. 
None the less, this preface has much that is admi- 
rable, and perhaps more that is valuable and sug- 
gestive, and, upon the whole, it maintains and 
reafirms the fundamental postulate of “ Lux 
Mundi,” that the Church, if it is to retain its hold 
upon humanity, must “ bring the Christian creed 
into its right relation to the modern growth of 
knowledge, scientific, historical, critical, and to the 
modern problem of politics and ethics.” The sug- 
gested definition of the fall, for instance, taking it 
out of the category of mere historical questions and 
transferring it into the realm of the spiritual life, is 
admirable: ** Always sin, as such, has been a low- 
ering, and not a raising, of human life; a fall, and 
not a rise.” The same may be said of the frank 


1 Lux Mundi. Preface tothe Tenth Edition, together with 
an Appendix on the Christian Doctrine of Sin. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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recognition of the difference, not merely in de- 
grees of inspiration, but in the moral value, of 
different parts of the Scripture: “It is now 
almost universally recognized that the God in the 
Old Testament is seen appealing to the human 
conscience at a low stage of its development, tol- 
erating what was not according to his original 
will or his ultimate purpose.” The careful recogni- 
tion of the divine authority of Christ, coupled with — 
the view that Christ never uses that authority to 
enforce any view respecting date or authorship of 
Old Testament books, is perhaps the more valuable 
because it comes from one who is attempting to 
interpret the view of a Church, not merely to express 
his own: “ Thus, as we scan carefully our Lord’s 
use of the Old Testament books, we are surely 
struck with the fact that nothing in his use of them 
depends on questions of authorship or date; he 
appeals to them in that spiritual aspect which abides 
through all changes of literary theory—their testi- 
mony to the Christ.” The distinction which he 
draws between the two forms of religion—from the 
one of which, we may add, Protestantism is grad- 
ually passing to the other—is admirable: from “that 
which regards Christianity as a religion of a Book” 
to that which perceives that “Christianity is a 
religion of a Person.” It would, indeed, be hardly 
too much to say that the three types of religion 
which have dominated the Christian Church at dif- 
ferent epochs or in different sections might be rep- 
resented by the three phrases—the religion of a 
Hierarchy, thefreligion of a Book, the religion of a 
Person. On the whole, we do not think those who 
confound Christianity with Augustinian theology, 
and who regard Greek thought as a heresy to be 
exiled from Christian theology, will find in this 
preface any relief from the shock administered to 
them by “ Lux Mundi.” 


Wendell Phillips, the Agitator. By Carlos Martyn. 
(New York : Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50.) The epoch of 
which this book treats has already drifted so far into the 
past that to a large portion of the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union it is history almost as remote as that of the 
American Revolution. It is a real advantage to have 
a book moderate in size, and written in a light and en- 
tertaining manner, which will attract and interest 
young readers ; and, for this purpose, it is an advan- 
tage to have such a history biographical rather than 
historical—that is, centered around an individual and 
descriptive of his life, rather than around a principle 
and descriptive of its growth in national conscience and 
its development in national action. Such a book Mr. 
Martyn has written. It is not history. It has not the 
judicial temper which belongs to history. It is the 
work of an advocate—of an intensely partisan advocate. 
Mr. Martyn can see no defect in his hero and no virtue 
in his hero’s antagonists. He does not even con- 
sider the question whether Mr. Phillips’s plan for 
the immediate abolition of slavery by secession from 
the Union would have accomplished the result which 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Garrison were seeking to accom- 
a He does not recognize the fact that those who 

elieved that slavery could be abolished under the Con- 
stitution and by the North remaining inthe Union have 
been proved correct by the inexorable logic of events. 
He makes no account of the unquestionable truth that 
hundreds of ministers throughout the North were as 
faithful in preaching liberty as Henry Ward Beecher, 
though they had not his genius and could not produce 
his effect. He makes little or no account of the serv- 
ice rendered by such newspapers as the New York 
“ Independent,” and by such clergymen as Drs. Thomp- 
son, Bacon, and R. S. Storrs. We do not think he even 
mentions the petition of the three thousand clergymen 
of New England against the Fugitive Slave law. The 
reader of this little volume would imagine that the 
abolition of slavery was accomplished wholly by the 
handful of radicals represented by Owen Lovejoy, 
Wendell Phillips, and William Lloyd Garrison. They 
were, in fact, on the skirmish line, but the battle was 
fought and the victory won by the solid column whose 
existence Mr. Martyn almost ignores. Nevertheless, 
he has given a graphic picture of a great era and of a 
noble man, and his book is not less interesting because 
it is not judicial. We do not think, on the whole, it is 
a very serious injury for a young reader to have his 
interest in an epoch or a cause awakened by a writer 
whose views he will find it hereafter necessary to cor- 
rect, so that we have no hesitation in recommending 
Mr. Martyn’s book to our readers, though we caution 
them against receiving it as an adequate or altogether 
accurate portraiture of the times that it describes. 
The author’s style fits very well his temper and spirit. 
It is trenchant and vigorous, but oratorical rather than 
literary, and in places less of the classical than the 
stump speech school of oratory. 


Burning Questions: Of the Life that now is and of that 
which is to come. By Was-higtou Giadden. (New 
York : The Ceatury Co. 31.) Some one has said that 
common sense is the most uncommon of all the senses. 
It certainly is the sense least exhibited in theological 
discussions, which, whatever else may be said for them, 
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do not ordinarily take place in the realm of common 
sense, either transcending it by their mysticism, vio- 
lating it by their dogmatism, or corrupting and per- 
verting it by their polemic and partisan spirit. It is 
this common sense which constitutes the notable char- 
acteristic of all that Mr. Gladden writes. Whether 
he is dealing with sociology—that is, the practical 
application of Christianity to the structure of society ; 
or with experience—that is, the practical applications 
of the principles of Christ to the individual life ; or 
with theology—that is, the philosophy of life which 
underlies the teaching of Christ and the Christian 
Church—he always moves in a realm of the practical, 
and always addresses himself to the common, though 
the thoughtful and the morally pure, mind. This 
characteristic is shown in the way in which he phrases 
the burning questions which he discusses in this book : 
“Has Evolution Abolished God?” “Is Man only a 
Machine ?” “ Are the Gospels Fairy Tales?” These 
questions, by their form, go to the root of the 
matter. They are striking because they put the 
real question in a concrete, vital, matter-of-fact way, 
and this conerete, vital, and matter-of-fact method 
pervades all the pages of this volume. We have, 
indeed, but one criticism to offer on this book, but it 
is a very radical one. We are increasingly doubtful 
of the value, in our time, of the application of the logi- 
cal and analytic method to moral and theological prob- 
lems. A great deal of skepticism is due simply to the 
excessive development of the analytic faculty. We 
analyze flowers till we lose the sense of their beauty, 
music till we deaden our appreciation of harmony, 
literature till we become mere grammarians and philol- 
ogists, and human experience until it ceases to give us 
the lesson which it has for those who listen to its mes- 
sage instead of attempting to practice vivisection on 
human souls. We are inclined, therefore, to the opinion 
that to ask burning questions and discuss them in the 
pulpit is a somewhat doubtful service, and that the most 
effective way of strengthening faith in our time is by re- 
curring to the apostolic method and becoming witness- 
bearers to truth, vitalized in experience and incarnated 
in character. We are aware, however, that this is not 
the most common view of the need of the age ; that 
there is an impression that faith is shaken, and must be 
defended by the same sort of batteries by which it has 
been assailed. ‘To those who hold this conviction, and 
who wish such a defense for faith, whether for them- 
selves or for others, this book of Dr. Gladden’s may be 
heartily commended. 


We know of no better way for the careless speaker 
to obtain a “ realizing sense ” of his crimes against Our 
Mother Tongue than a careful study of the book with that 
title by Mr. Theodore H. Mead. His indictment against 
American slovenliness of pronunciation includes counts 
relating toerrors in tone and enunciation. For the first 
fault the cultivation of a musical voice, full, round, and 
resonant, is urged ; for the second—to which the main 
part of the book is devoted—practical suggestions are 
made for reform in hurried articulation, slighting and 
clipping vowels, ignoring good usage in vowel-sounds, 
neglecting correct modulation and intonation, and 
many other sins of omission and commission. It is the 
particular merit of the treatment here given the sub- 
ject that it avoids over-scientific, technical distinctions, 
and supplements clear exposition with plain illustration. 
Thus the much-disputed “ intermediate” sound of a is 
considered with special lucidity, with a careful collating 
of utterances of orthoépists on the subject, and with a 
resulting conclusion which is reasonable and moderate. 
Mr. Mead is justly impatient with the prevalent almost 
universal slurring of vowel sounds which leads to 
such an utterance as “Thut noblust Romun uv thum 
all,” where five out of six vowels have been “ obscured” 
in what the author calls the “everlasting ub, uh.” 
On the vexed question as to what dictionary may be 
reckoned as the highest authority on pronunciation— 
or perhaps, more exactly speaking, as the best inter- 
preter of that good usage which is the ultimate au- 
thority—Mr. Mead considers the English lexicographer 
Smart and the American Worcester the most trust- 
worthy ; and advises that where the two agree their 
dictum be accepted without hesitation. The Pronounc- 
ing Vocabulary which occupies more than half of the 
book is of very positive value, not only for reference, 
but for exercise in pronouncing. The intricate and 
puzzling system of arbitrary signs usual in such man- 
uals bas been rejected, an arbitrary division of words 
and duplication of consonants being substituted for it 
with good results. The many explanatory and illus- 
trative notes inserted in the Vocabulary show the 
thorough care with which it has been prepared, and 
add both to its value and interest. The book may 
well claim a place among those reference books that 
one likes to have close to the hand, and it can be 
specially commended to the attention of teachers. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $150.) 


Count Tolstoi's Gospel Stories. Translated from the 
Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. (New York : T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) Count Tolstoi will certainly not fall 
under the curse pronounced against teachers of whom 
all men speak well. His entire acceptance of what he 
regails as the true interpretation of Christ’s social pre- 
cepts is uncompromisingly radical in the application of 
them, wholly irrespective of the question whether such 
an interpretation will be accepted by his readers or not. 
His unflinching realism in the description of experiences 
which the self-restrained pen never describes, and his 
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analysis of sins which belong in the category described 
by the Apostle in the phrase, “ It is a shame even to 
speak of those things which are done in secret,” have 
combined to bring his books under a ban which is by no 
means unreasonable. Whether a book is moral or not 
depends as much upon the reader as upon the book, and 
some things which Count Tolstoy has written are, in our 
judgment, immoral in America, while not impossibly 
they would be moral in Russia. That is to say, their 
effect would be of one kind in one country and of 
another kind in the other. But these little stories 
should not come under the ban anywhere which has 
been pronounced against some other of Count Tolstoi’s 
works. We do not pretend to have read each one of 
them, but they appear to us to justify the phrase in the 
preface : “ Written in an artless style, they are vivid, 
dramatic, touching. Their very simplicity adds to 
their charm.” They are stories of Russian life written 
for the purpose of giving a modern application to an 
interpretation of Christ’s precepts. In the main they 
are pure in tone, and while their application of Christ’s 
principles is unhesitating and radical, they are not de- 
stroyed by that adherence to the letter which the Apostle 
Paul said eighteen centuries ago was deadly, and which 
seems to us to vitiate some of Count Tolstoi’s work as 
an interpreter and a social reformer. 


Mr. Gladstone remains faithful to his early love, the 
study of Homer. It is truly a wonder how he gets 
time enough in his busy life to pour forth from the 
press such a multitudinous effusion upon such diverse 
topics, but he is always full of ideas, and easily a chief 
in Homeric lore. Those who have read his former 
works on this subject will find fresh matter in Land- 
marks of Homeric Study, Together with an Essay on the 
Points of Contact between the Assyrian Tablets and the 
Homeric Text. The Oriental element in the Homeric 

ms, which Mr. Gladstone broached in “Juventus 
undi,” is inthis volume carried out further with much 
ingenuity and interestingness. By those who study 
Homer as literature this little book will be cordially 
welcomed. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 75 cents.) 


Sir W. F. Butler’s Life of Sir Charles James Napier 
is a fair picture of that admirable yet reprehensible 
warrior. The men of his own day were earnestly di- 
vided in opinion about Napier’s course in India. The 
Whigs abominated him, and that was enough to make 
the ever contrary Carlyle offer him incense. Certainly 
Napier’s policy in India, though in the main true in 
results, was rather lawless. He was in some respects 
like Gordon, impetuous and masterful. This biography 
in the “ English Men of Action” is written in a brilliant 
style, but with a judicious temper. It is an enjoyable 
book. (New York: Maemillan & Co. $1.) 


If Professor Cyrus Thomas is correct in his conject- 
ure in The Cherokees in Pre-Columbian Times (Fact and 
Theory Papers), then the mystery of the Mound-builders 
is solved. From the Cumberland Valley across to 
Southeastern Missouri the Cherokee Nation erected 
these great ‘umuli quite up to the occupation of America 
by the whites. There were not, as has been supposed, 
two mound-building ages, but one. For the rest of the 
curious details upon which his conclusions rest we refer 
the reader to the interesting paper itself. (New York: 
N. D. C. Hodges. $1.) 


Mulready’s art works would hardly be called great 
save by a specialist who had become absorbed in them 
as his theme ; but his pictures, like the man himself, 
were correct and honorable. Mr. Frederic G. Stephens, 
who has undertaken to give the Memorials of William 
Mulready, R.A., for the “ Great Artists” series, has pro- 
duced a correct and honest chronicle. There was 
nothing in the subject to call from the author deep in- 
sight, subtle analysis, or lofty flights of speculation. 
It is a plain tale plainly told. (New York: Scribner 
& Welford. $1.25.) 


Mr. Stuart Sterne sses the ability, and this in 
an unusual degree, of portraying intense passion and 
profound pathos. His recent poem, Piero da Casti- 
glione, is admirable for these characteristics just men- 
tioned, and, besides, it is an interesting tale, told with 
some vividness of portrayal. The spirituality of the 
poem is decidedly above the average, though we say 
with regret that we do not greatly admire the verse. 
(Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Austin Dobson has written a preface for an edition 
of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” to be illustrated by 
Hugh Thomson and published by Macmillan & Co. 

—We incorrectly gave the address of Eleanor Kirk 
in this column lately as Westerly, R. 1. It is 786 La- 
fayette Avenue, Brooklyn, and there should be sent 
orders for her new and enlarged edition of “ Periodicals 
that Pay Contributors.” 

—Richard M. Johnston’s new story, “ Widow Guth- 
rie,” will be published by D. Appleton & Co. It gives 
a picture of certain phases of life in the Georgia of 
sixty years ago ‘, townspeople rather than amon 
ruder country folk. Colonel Johnston is said to ee 
it as his strongest work. 

—A bronze bust of Sidney Lanier, the poet, was un- 
veiled at Macon, Ga.,on October 17. It, with a marble 
pedestal, was the gift of Mr. Charles Lanier, of New 
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York, a distant relative of the poet. William H. Hayne 
and Harry S. Edwards read original poems. Letters 
were received from Charles Dudley Warner, Joel 
Chandler Harris, President Gilman, and others. 

—Edwin Arnold’s new poem, “The Light of the 
World,” will have an introduction by Richard H. Stod- 
dard, and will be illustrated with reproductions (by 
special arrangement) of Hoffman’s pictures of the 
“ Life of Christ,” and by a portrait of the author. The 
poem will be copiously annotated. Funk & Wagualls 
announce its publication this month, prior to its appear- 
ance in Europe. 

— Definite announcement is made by the “Century ” 
that it has secured a series of extracts from the Talley- 
rand memoirs for publication in advance of the work 
itself. Five volumes of the work are promised, and 
from each will be chosen extracts for the “ Century,” 
the first series to appear at once. Griffith & Far- 
ran are to be the London publishers of the English 
translation, which will appear simultaneously with 
the French edition. The “Century” will have an intro- 
duction to the new series written by Whitelaw Reid. 
The name of the translator is not announced. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ALBANY BOOK CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Vinton, Arthur Dudley. Looking Further Backward. st 
AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 
Lindsay, Thomas B. The Satires of Juvenal. 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 
Smith, Henry B. System of Christian Theology. $2. 
Davidson, J. Thain. A Good Start. $1.25. 
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N. ¥ 
A Brief History of the 


Cc. W. 
Hendrik, Welland. Empire State. 
75 ets. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 
McAllister, Ward. Society as I Have Found it. $2. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY, BOSTON. 
Sermons on the International S. S. Lessons for 1891. By the 


Monday Club. $1.25. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., NBW YORK. 
Bolton, Sarah K. Famous English Authors of the Nineteenth 
Century. $1.50. 
Hughes, Thomas. Tom Brown’s School Days. Cloth, $2. 
Full gilt, $2.50. 
Bronté, Charlotte. Jane Eyre. 2 vols., $5. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 
Browne, Wm. Hand. George Calvert and Cecilius Calvert. 
75 ets. 


Bruce, Henry. Life of General Oglethorpe. 75 cents. 
GINN & CO... BOSTON, 
Tarbell, Horace S. Lessons in Language. 5 cts. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 
Welsh, Alfred H. A Digest of American and English Lit- 
erature. $1.50, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
Oliphant, M. O. W. irsteen. 40 cts. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
Lowell, James Russell. The Vision of Sir Launfal. $1.50. 
Proctor, Edna Dean. A Russian Journey. $1.25. 
Proctor, Edna Dean, Poems by. $1.25. 
Lowell, James Russell, Poems by. Vols. [ and Il. $1.50 


each. 
Blake, Mary Elizabeth. Verses Along the Way. $1.25. 
Hennequin, Alfred. The Art of Playwriting. $1.25. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK. 
Hurlbut, Jesse L.; Doherty, Robert R. Llustrative Notes 
on the Sunday-School Lessons, 1591. $1.25. 
MaeMinn. Rev. Edwin. Nemorama the Nautchnee. $1. 


Hibbard, F.G. Eschatology. $1.25. 
Bagnell, N. D. Carl the Violet. $1. 
Bagnell, N. D. Poky Clark. 0 ets. 


Bamford, Mary E. A Piece of Kitty Hunter’s Life. 55 ets. 

Todd, Rev. Elbert S. Christian Missions in the Nineteenth 
Century. 75 cts. 

Newman, John P. Supremacy of Law. $1. 

Foster, Randolph S. Philosophy of Christian Experience. $1. 

Dickinson. Mary Lowe. One Little Life. 75 ets. 


Holding. Elizabeth E. A Little Leaven. $1. 
Bradford, Sarah H. The Dominie. $1. 
Richmond, Mrs. E. J. Aunt Chloe. cts. 


Sangster, Margaret E. Maidie’s Problem and One of Them- 
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LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
Trowbridge, J.T. The Kelp Gatherers. 51. 
Adams, William T. Three Millions; or, The Way of the 
orld. 50 cts. 

Optie, Oliver. On the Blockade. $1.50. 

LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Crawford. F. Marion. A Cigarette Maker’s Romance. $1.25. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


One night last week the police raided the opium 
dens in the Chinese quarter in this city, and ar- 
rested fifty-five white girls ; most of them young, and 
many of them reduced to their degradation merely 
through the opium habit. The“ Sun,” in comment- 
ing upon this raid, remarked that women more than 
men were likely to be wrecked by this vice. The 
impossibility of detecting its use until the complete 
breakdown has come makes opium the stimulant of 
women who would scorn to use alcohol. It is, per- 
haps, worthy of note that the law ndét only forbids 
the sale of opium except upon a physician’s pre- 
scription, but requires druggists to keep their 
record of sales open to public inspection. Upon 
this point Dr. Field, the manager of Hudnut’s, said 
a few weeks since to a reporter: 

“Of course I would show the poison book to an 
inquirer. Any public officer has a right to examine it, 
and any other man who may suspect that friends or 
members of his household are addicted to the use of 
poisonous drugs has a clear right to find out the truth, 
if he can do so from the poison book. Blackmail? I 
should say not. If anybody uses morphine or similar 
drugs to excess he deserves to be blackmailed, and his 
friends ought to know about it. No first-class drug- 
gist will sell poisons willingly, and those who are = 
dicted to the morphine or opium habit buy their doses 
where no questions are asked.” 

Dr. Bentley, the manager of Hazard’s drug store, 
said : 

“The law is wise and salutary. It is a protection to 
the public and the dealer alike. People sometimes 
come in here and ask for aquantity of opium. Weask 
them to pardon us, but we must require their names. 
‘Why,’ they protest, ‘ we’ve bought it again and again 
all over the city, without having to give our names !’ 
That’s just it. The opium inebriates get their stuff 
where druggists don’t know or ignore the law. It is 
seldom that anybody asks to see the record of sales of 
poison, but I never knew a good druggist to refuse.” 

It would seem, therefore, that upon the opium 
question the theory of absolute prohibition is ac- 
cepted, and that the law could be enforced wherever 
there is any considerable determination that it shall 


be. 


The “ Voice” repeats its charges concerning the 
padding of the census returns in Omaha, and de- 
clares that in Lincoln similar frauds have been per- 
petrated. The ‘ Nebraska State Journal,” however, 
ridicules these attacks. It says: “ The census de- 
partment has made a thorough investigation, com- 
paring the returns with the insurance maps, which 
show the location of every building in the district, 
and cannot find the slightest evidence of fraud. 
And so the count will stand, to the discomfiture 
of the people who are endeavoring to tear down 
their own community in order that their prohibi- 
tion fad may reap some temporary and at best 
doubtful advantage.” 

In case the charges were unfounded, the advan- 
tage to be gained from them would be more than 
doubtful. The fact that a recount has been refused 
by no means makes it certain that it ought to have 
been refused. The count from the Census office 
will convince no one that the Prohibitionists were 
so foolhardy as to bring these accusations without 
more or less substantial grounds to rest them on. 


Kansas in 1888 went Republican by 79,000 ma- 
jority, but this year the result is in doubt. The 
Farmers’ Alliance has swept everything before it 
in many of the agricultural districts. As these 
farmers are generally Prohibitionists, the Republi- 
can managers are now trying hard to push the pro- 
hibition issue to the front in order to bring them 
back into the fold. Taking advantage of the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court that the Prohibition law 
must be re-enacted to exclude original packages, 
the State Central Committee has issued an address 
which says: 


“The rumsellers and their allies, the Democratic 
resubmissionists, will now exert every effort and use 
every means to elect members of the next Honse of 
Representatives who will vote against and prevent the 
re-enactment of the statutes prohibiting the manufact- 
ure, sale, and use of intoxicating liquors. The vital 
issue of this campaign is now made clear. It is the 
issue of home and temperance against whisky, lawless- 
ness, and crime.” 


The State Temperance Union has issued an ad- 
dress with similar import. It says that “ authentic 


reports from seventy counties in the State show 
that the People’s party (Farmers’ Alliance) has 
nominated fourteen candidates for County Attorney 
who are in sympathy with prohibition, and fifty-six 
anti-prohibition resubmissionists. In most of the 
counties the anti-prohibition nominees have been 
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indorsed by the Democrats.” Over against these 
must be set the address issued by the Chairman of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, which declares that the 
original package decision emanated from a Repub- 
lican judge, in order to wheedle the farmers into 
support of the Republican ticket, and closes as fol- 
lows: 

_ “Be not deceived. Stand by the People’s party, and 
when our candidates are elected, and we have a Legis- 
lature and Governor in sympathy with the people, we 
can remedy the wrongs and get such legislation as will 
advance true temperance and send its demagogues to 
the rear.” 


It is evident that the Republican party in Kansas 
is far stronger as the party of prohibition than as 
the party of protection. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW WAS IT DONE? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Last Sunday occurred the election of the members 


of the Sixth National Assembly of Bulgaria. A _ rep- 
resentative is chosen for every ten thousand of the 
population ; some 300 in all. ‘The papers report a very 


quiet and peaceful election, and that the number of 
the opposition has been reduced from 90, as it was in 
the last Assembly, to 30 in the present. The govern- 
mental organs are jubilant at the result. Was there a 
free vote? If you mean by that freedom to vote for 
the candidates approved by the Ministry, I answer, yes. 
But if you mean freedom to vote for candidates op- 
to the Ministry, | answer, no. How is this ? 

The law of elections, arranged by Russia when she 
was in occupation, is such as not to allow freedom ; it 
was made so as to have a firm control even on the 
electors while voting. 

For instance, for the population of this city and the 
villages outlying—a population of 50,000—there is but 
one place for the depositing of votes, and that is in the 
midst of the city, whereas before North and South 
Bulgaria were united there were six polling places. 
Now all of the voters must enter and pass out of the 
same door, and so are under the eye of —s one who 
can command an oversight of said door. It is well 
known who are in favor of and who are opposed to the 


‘Ministry. Measures were taken in advance to prevent 


any great number of votes being cast for candidates in 


opposition. 

— place seven men were informed, a few hours 
before the election, that they were to remain at home 
on that day, and, to make assurance doubly sure, two 
of them at least had a gendarme stationed at their 
residences to see that they obeyed orders. 

In another city a newly naturalized voter, on pre- 
senting his ballot, which he had folded up, was chal- 
lenged as having two votes, but, on unfolding the bal- 
lot, it was seen to have the right candidate on it, and 
then he was allowed to vote. Still another, on going 
to vote, found that some one had voted for him, there 
being a red crossagainst hisname. The Ministry were 
determined to win, and they did win. 

Some days before the election took place, Mr. Stam- 
bouloff, who holds the place of President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers—being Minister of the Interior, and for 
the present acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, a 
brother-in-law of his being Minister of War—made a 
tour through the cities and large towns of South Bul- 
garia. In every place an approved list of candidates 
to be elected was submitted, and the .people were 
clearly and plainly informed that if they wished his 
assistance they must choose such representatives as he 
could work with. 

In one place, if not in every central place, he sum- 
moned before him (as Minister of the Interior) the 
heads of the civil government, and informed them 
that he was determined to succeed, and that he awaited 
an implicit compliance on their part with his instruc- 
tions : “ See to it, at your peril, that there is no dis- 
turbance, and that order is preserved.” 

One of these civil officers was informed, the day be- 
fore the election, of the presence in the city of two who 
were known as active opposers of the Ministry, and he 
at once had them arrested. Onasking by telegraph 
what he should do with them, he was told to let them 
go; go and vote if they liked—that two votes for the 
opposition would not do much harm. 

r. Stambouloff is well acquainted with Russian 
plans and modes of procedure ; he is fully resolved to 
do his utmost to thwart her. In doing as he does he 
but follows—or it may be improves—on what he has 
seen in Russia, or was taught by the Russians when 
they were in occupation of the land, a few years since. 
Why should Russia cry out if he beats her at her own 

me ? 

Say what you may about force or illegality of ways, 
et this fact remains indisputable, that Mr. Stambou- 
off’s government is better than any that has preceded 

it, going back even to the time when the Turks had 
rule. 

Very much has been said of the advantage to be 

ined from a recognition of the union of the two, 
North and South Bulgaria, and of Prince Ferdinand as 
Prince of Bulgaria; but an increasing number are com- 
ing to see clearly that there are decided advantages in 
the prolonging of the present state of affairs ; for in- 
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stance, were the union acknowledged, Russian diplo- 
matic agents would be kept here, who would, as always 
when here, interfere in various ways with the peace and 
quiet of the government. Bulgaria is better off with- 
out their presence. “ Consolidation instead of division 
and antagonism is what we need.” Are they - Ly ? 


South Bulgaria. 


MUNICIPAL MISGOVERNMENT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I read with much interest and some disappointment 
the article by Seth Low entitled “ Municipal Siteswentet 
ment.” Hesaid: “ The underlying trouble in all our 
cities springs from the fact that in the minds of the peo- 
ple the city is subordinated to the interest of the State 
and the country.” Mr. Low might know, as, taught by 
some experience, I think I do_know, that the underly- 
ing trouble or cause of all that is disreputable in the mu- 
nicipal affairs of wr and the principal reason why 
any notoriously unworthy men attain power, is that so 
many citizens who “stand high in the community,” 
whose honesty as business or professional men is un- 
— who would indignantly resent it if any one 
should seriously question their right to be regarded as 
good citizens, altogether neglect, and in many instances 
refuse, to make any persistent and self-denying efforts 
to exercise any influence in the local organizations 
of either political party, and hence exert no influ- 
ence in the nomination of candidates for any office, nor 
any effectual supervision over municipal affairs. Nor 
will the underlying trouble be in the least degree re- 
moved until public sentiment shall require every citizen 
in good health to do his whole duty. What that duty 
is the class of men I allude to know as well as I do. 
That they do not perform their whole duty as citizens 
Mr. Low knows, perhaps, as well as any one. A gov- 
ernment by the people is a government only if 
controlled by good people. The citizen who volunta- 
rily yields the control of even local government to un- 
worthy men is simply a traitor. 

Our country contains many thousands of such men, 
who have no right to be called good citizens. A. S. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I like your paper, and I also like its name. It is an 
old axiom that in union there is strength. If the first 
object and the highest motive of Christians is to teach 
the truth, put down error and wrong, and cultivate and 
build up the good and true, all should be organized in 
one army or church under the one lead, and inspired 
by a similar motive. All churches and sects claim to 
be disciples of Jesus, who inaugurated the reign of love 
1890 years ago. He has told us that all the laws and 

rophecies hang upon the law of love to God and man. 

t seems equally plain, too, that he taught his follow- 
ers the sublime precept that doing good was the su- 
preme duty of all men. Whoever doeth good shall 
receive as a reward eternal life and happiness. Those 
who neglect to do good, or whose lives are actively em- 
ployed in doing evil, will suffer the reverse. It seems 
to me that those plain, simple teachings correspond with 
all Christ’s teachings, also with the teachings of history 
and biography, and more clearly by our own personal 
experience, the dictates of justice, the teachings of con- 
science educated by reason and experience. It would 
seem no difficult thing to unite all men upon princi- 
ples so simple, so self-evident and reasonable. Nota 
church anywhere but agrees to the above sentiments, 
and still Christians are divided by trifling differences 
that cannot help forward the truth, which no one pretends 
essential to salvation, under the pretext that the Bible 
teaches soand so. Hence, on account of different interpre- 
tations of the same book, we have in this country alone 
over three hundred separate sects. I donot wonderat the 
ote of opinions in interpreting others’ writings ; 
nor do | wonder that Christians living in an age when 
just re og from a cumbersome law into the light 
of a simple dispensation, whose whole creed and law 
was expressed in one word, should have clung to and 
tried to incorporate some of the senseless and even 
burthensome rights and ceremonies of the old church, 
whose whole structure consisted of outward forms, 
ceremonies, sacrifices, and other externals. The re- 
taining some of those customs might not be mischie- 
vous were they not given an importance not justified by 
any inherent vitality, nor involve the best good or sal- 
vation of any soul. Besides, no Protestant church 
pretends to observe all the examples or precepts of 
Jesus or the early disciples. Jesus not only washed 
his disciples’ feet, but made it imperative that they 
should wash each other’s feet—just as imperative as 
the authority to observe the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. He also gave those he commissioned and sent 
out, power to forgive sins. In plain words, he said, 
* W hose soever sins ye remit they shall be remitted, and 
whose soever ye retain they shall be retained.” He also 
gave them power to heal the sick, prophesy, speak with 
tongues, etc., and, further, said such should be the 
sign of their apostleship. It seems to me the dif- 
ferences of beliefs and forms among leading Prot- 
estant Churches are too trivial to allow them longer to 
remain separating walls that divide Christians into 
weak and feeble churches, that puzzle and confuse 
honest, thoughtful people, and are bars to their hearty 

W. H. 


support. 
FARMERSVILLE SraTion, N. Y. 
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written a helpful ‘article on the care, 
cultivation, and preservation of the voice, 
A\ of special interest to every girl and woman with vocal aspirations or talent, entitled : 


| “HOW IO TRAIN THE VOICE,” 
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and words. 
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BACKGROUND entirely new to 
readers of fiction is given in Pro- 
fessor Bandelier’s novel, “ The Delight 
Makers,” which is issued by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 753 and 755 
Broadway, New York; 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

Of Professor Bandelier himself Dr. 
Francis Parkman writes: 

“Mr. Bandelier, whom I have known 
many years from his connection with 
the American Institute of Archzology, 
is one of the leading ethnologists and 
archwologists on this continent. In 
some departments, indeed, he has no 
equal. Aside from literary qualities, 
his novel, which I have carefully read, 
has a great scientific value, being by 
far the best picture of life in the pueb- 
los of New Mexico that has ever been 
made public. Mr. Bandelier has lived 
for years among these Indians, and 
their language, customs, and ways of 
thinking and feeling are perfectly 
familiar to him. He has a vivid im- 
agination and an excellent eye for the 
picturesque in life or scenery.” 

Believing that scientitic books reach 
only a few, Professor Bandelier has 
given us the results of his investiga- 
tions in the form of a novel. The 
time of “The Delight Makers” is be- 
fore the first discovery of the New 
World, and consequently no white per- 
sop appears as a character in the story. 
The book does not lose interest, how- 
ever, on this account. It is very strong- 
ly and forcibly written, and the desires 
and passions that sway the mind of 
the savage are put before us in the 
strongest way. As we open its pages 
we drop into times and scenes abso- 
lutely new and strange. The manners 
of the Indians, their dress, their habi- 
tation and modes of life, are put upon 
paper as naturally as if the author 
were writing of scenes of which every 
one is familiar. ‘There are no tedious 
descriptions, but, notwithstanding, the 
white cliffs with the cave dwellings at 
their feet, the narrow rivulet through 
the valley, the cultivated corn-patches, 
all flooded with the brilliant sunshine 
of the region, the high rolling mezas 
with their dark pine forests, stand out 
from the pages as depicted by the 
brush of a painter. 

Ambition is the demon that sways 
the breast of Tyope, one of the chief 
characters, and this, which has been the 
ruin of many a man before and since, 
is his ruin also. We turn from him after 
intrigue, war, and defeat, and the sub- 
sequent contempt of his tribe, which 
his schemes have nearly destroyed, 
to follow the primitive but none the 
less attractive wooing of his daughter 
Mitsha by her manly lover Okoya. 

There are several passages in the 
book of more than usual strength and 
vigour. Tolstoi in his “Sebastopol ” 
gives a description of the death of an 
officer killed by ashell. Whoever has 
read the book will recall it. As a 
piece of realistic writing, however, the 


aecount of the death of Topanashka the 
Masena is well worthy to stand beside it. 
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A Bunch of 


A little booklet in of a bunch of pansies, 
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pages and six 

pe and process 
pages, 15 
cents. 


Forget me-nots. 


A little booklet in shap: of a bunch of 7 
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Each containing 6 
color 8 = 6 
decora of type 
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with ribbon, 
each 25 cents. 


Bountiful Care. 
Goodness and Mercy. 
Heart’s Content 
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A Christmas Robin. A beautiful little booklet. 
pages, 


4 color pager, 10 decorated letterpress 
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The Flower Girl. A booklet in 
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type pages, 25 cents 


Oh, For the Wings of a Dove! 
In shape of a wing, containing 3 color 
pages and 5 cecorated letterpress 
pages, tied with :ibbon, 25 cents. 


Beautiful Snow. A booklet with 4 
color pages, the centers of two of 
which are cut out, showing picture 
behiad ; a most novel little booklet, 
25 cents. 


F Flower to Flower. A booklet in shape 
m Flowe 6 color pages and 6 decorated letter- 
press pages, 25 cents. 


Harvest Time A 
booklet in shape 
ofa beautiful au- 
tumn leaf, con- 
taining 4 color 
pages and 8 deco- jf” 
rated ty Races. 
tied wit rib 
25 cents. 


With Love. A 
little gift book in 
shape of a posy of 
violets and primroses, tied with b-yng 25 cents. 


Under Sail. A booklet in shape of a eaii, contain- 
ing 6 pages with process block illustrations and 
6 type pages. 25 cents. 


From Morn Till 
Eve. A text-book 
with quotations 
for morning and 
evening for every 
day of the month. 
13 color pages, 18 
decorated 
pager, 
cloth and most 
beautifully stamp- 
€d in colors, gilt 
edges. This is 
really a wonderful 
value. 25 cents. 
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a text for every day in the week, per pack, 45 cta. 
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A packet of 12 cut-out leaves, each card ha 4 
text for every day in the week, per pack, 25 c 


Grace to Help in Time of Need. 


A package of 12 monotint leaflets, suitable for 
mclosing in letters, with devoti qu ons 
and verses, gilt edges, 25 cents. 


Seed Time and Harvest. 


A packet of 12 colored leaflets suitable for inclos- 
ure in = pen with devotional quotations 
verses, gilt edges, 5v cents. 
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by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, - 


New York. 


For ony either by 
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tore. BOOKS| 


Those answering an advertisement will 
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Publisher by stating that they saw the 
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THE PASTOR AMIDST HIS FLOCK. 
By Prof. G. B. Willcox, D.D., of of Theological 

Beminary. 185 pp. Cloth, $1. 
A Danse of practical suggestions cn the 
whole range of pastoral duties, ‘am from many 
ears of experience and observation. Unique in in 
and value for theological students and pastors. 


BI HISTORY AND GEOGRA- 
HY. By H. 8. Osborn, LL.D. 312 pp. Large l2mo. 


The events of &cripture story , with de- 
scriptions of the scenes where they 
clas :-book for students, by an experienced teacher. 


THE STORY OF THE SURES. 

kiah Butterworch. 257 pp. i2mo. 1.75. 
Bketches of of favorite and their 

history. A companion to ** The Biory of the Hymns.” 


PRAYER ASA A FAOT. 
By tev. D. W. Faunce, D.D. i2mo, clo., $1. 
Ably written; it received Bong Fietoher prize tor 
1884, aud presents ts the whole rationale of prayer, with 
many helpful suggestions fur thoughtful sainds. 


FROM SOLOMON TO THE CAPTIVITY. 
For the internationai 8. 8. Lessons Jan. to Juiy, 1691. 
An mvaiuable book for teachers. By Rev. v 
Gregg, D.D., and Rev. Ww. udge. = 
Clow, $1.25; stout paper, cloth back, 50 


GOoD’s J BWELS : Their 
Destiny. By Kev. W. Fuilerton. 12 pp. 
Manycucs Cloth, cta. 

Facts concerning the principal kaown gems, finely 
applied to Ubristian character aad life. 


THE LIFE OF IN 
Mrs. L. 8 


AND STURY. Hougutona. 

cuts. 295 pp. 4to. Ul., $1.50; "extra giit, 
A carefully written and sumptuous volume for 

youth, enriched by many chuice engravings; A 

companion to * ‘The Bibie in Picture ana Story 


PILGRIM’S John Bunyan. 
324 pp. 4to. 127 cuts. Cl., $1.5v Ag beveled, $2. 


A new and elegant eetiten, with Life of Bunyaa. 
Large typ. and fine illustrations. 


12mo. 


AMERICAN HEROES ON MISSIO 
Edited by Rev. H C. Haydn, D.D. 
pp. i2mo. 11 cuts. 22. 


Brief and interesting sketches of lives worthy of 
loving imitation by ail American youth. 


WINNIE LORIMER’S bd By Chara B. 
Conant. 277pp. i2mo. Viloth. 

The happy influence of . sincere and consistent 

brictian girl in a skeptical famiiy. 

BESIDE WATERS. By Ella Clif- 
ford. 255pp. 4cuts. Cloth. §1. lv. 

A story of modern ie with many wholesome and 
suggestive l.ssons. 

TALKS TO Bors. Py Eleanor A. Hunter. 
112 pp. lamo. Cuioth. 

Frank and mene atu things of deep in- 
terest to boys, by one who ioves them. 


Four ey = 4 the poner authoress Mrs. M. D. 
illuminated 


Brioe. 4to. ully illus cover. 
64 pp. each. De r, 25 yee ; boards, 30 cents; 
the set in a box, $1 20. 


SHADOW AND SUNSHINE—and JERRY. 
NELLIE’S DREAM; and Uther Stories. 
EFFIE’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
THE STORY OF TOM, 


THE ANGELUS. Oblong booklet with a mon- 
otint reproduction of the celebrated paint th ens a 
choice poem illustrating same. G’t edge, silk 25c. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassav 8r., and 304 Fovrts Av., New Yorx. 
Bostor, 54 Bromfield Bt. 1,512 Chestnut 8t. 
RocHEsTsr, 93 State Bt. Cuicaao, 122 Wabash Av. 


A Book for Those Who Read. 


STORY, 
ROMANCE, 
HISTORY. 


ARelisious Romane 


By ScuvuckInG, the great German writer, 
and Mrs, E. L. Soutn, President Frank- 
lin Institute, Ky. 

A vivid story of Roman life before the Ref- 

ormation. A pen picture of the inside rotten- 


ness of early Popery. A religious og Hey 
love and sentiment and hard historical 


and | A book one must read for both entertainment 


and instruction. 


At all Booksellers or the Publishers, 


A. M. THAYER & C0., Boston, Mass. 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
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Roberts Brothers New Books, 


Our New England. 


Her Nature Described by Hamitton WRIGHT 
MABIE, and Some of Her Familiar Scenes 
Illustrated. The illustrations are photo- 
gravures from Nature, with Remarques 
drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Oblong quar- 
to, limp cover, with photogravure on Jap- 
anese paper, gilt edges. Price, $4.00; 
cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 

Mr. Mabie’s summary of the picturesqueness and 
grandeur of New England scenery is a clever bit of 
essay writing. His description of the climatic changes, 
of boy life in the old home.tead, the varied aspects 
of Nature, cumparing its beauties so favorably with 


those of other countries, is unfolded with panoramic 
clearness 


The Day’s Message. 


id| A Brief Selection of Prose and Verse for 


each day in the year. Chosen by Susan 


Cooutiper. Cover design by Mrs. Whit- 
man. l6mo. White and green cloth. 
Price, $1.00; full gilt and gilt edges, 
price $1.25. 


The busy days of life are not so busy but that there 
is time in each for the reading of one compact little 
sentence of wi-dom or comfort, and none need such a 
little, well selected morsel as much as those who have 
no time to choore it for themselves. 


Her Great Ambition. 
A Story. By Anne RicwHarpson EARLE. 
16mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


A bright, freah story of a girl with ambition. Its 
interesting and entertaining. 


The Drifting Island; 


Or, The Slave Hunters of the Congo. 
A Sequel to “* Kibboo Ganey; or, The 
Lost Chief of the Copper Mountain.”’ By 
WENTWORTH. Illustrated by 
F.T. Merrill. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


In My Nursery. 
Rhymes, Chimes, and Jingles for Children. 
By Laura E. Ricwaxps, author of 
‘The Toto” books. Profusely illustrated. 
One volume. Small 4to. Cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 


Sold by all booksellers; mailed, poetpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


NOW READY. 


Millionaires of a Day. 


An Inside History of the Great Southern Cali- 
fornia Boom. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


B THropore S. VAN Dyxx, author of 
he Still Hunter " Ris 2]; ** Southern Cali- 
fornia”’ [$1.50]; ‘* Rifle, Rod, and Gun in 


California ’’ [$1.50 


** Most empertaining. . done with art and judg- 
ment. Mr. Van ke, in his highly ite 
volume, gives graphic pictures of ecenery | 
many realistic and humorous sketches of differ- 
ent types of capitalists and speculators. The whole 
story certainly presents, as Artemus Ward would 
have said, a large-sized moral lying around some- 
where; and at the same time it is set forth in these 

ges with the charm attaching to fiction.’ 

ork Tribune. 


Midnight Talks at the Club. 


a by Amos K. Fiske. 
oth, gilt top, $1.00. 
to those who wish to be 
th their rather their 
preju i. . The Christian Union 
* Oftentimes eloquent and at ali YE, sincere, even 
on to 


ake on 
ting minds.”’"—New } 


IN NO VEMBER. 


‘|Murvale Eastman, Christian 
Socialist ; 


Or, the Church of the Golden Lilies. A Novel. 
By W. Tovrcér, author of “A 
Fool’s Errand, by One of the Fools,”’ etc. 


16mo, vellum 
many doub 

A new venture, in the trenchant ant dramatic atyle 
capital and labor, wealth and poverty, 


of this author, along the 1i ay’ lems— 


FORDS, HOWARD & HUL & HULBERT, New York. 


$75.00 to $250.00 A MONTH can be made work. 


who can furnish a horse and give their whofe une t 
JOHNBOR & OO., 1.009 Main Bt., Richmond, Va. 


FOR SALE. 
A h Building 40x80, with bell, Eighty- 
first Street and Par ty 
Cc. BE H. Small, 16 Broad Street, New York. 


MEAD & COMPANYS 
[oLUMN 


N “Friend Olivia”’ (12mo, cloth, 

$125; Dodd, Mead & Company, 
Publishers), Mrs Barr departs some- 
what from her usual custom. Her 
stories have hitherto, for the most part, 
been of plain folk and simple lives, 
but now she takes us into the stirring 
days of England under the Protector 
and of the Restoration. Charles II. 
and Cromwell play prominent parts, 
and George Fox, the Quaker, is a lead- 
ing figure. For it is, as its title indi- 
cates, with the Quakers that the story 
is principally concerned. Over them 
and their doings, their beliefs, their 
conscientious struggles on such insig- 
nificant questions as removing their 
hats in the presence of authority, Mrs. 
Barr throws a Corot-like glamour which 
softens all asperities and presents them 
transfigured. 

And Mrs. Barr herself, who in “A 
Daughter of Fife” was a Calvinist, 
and in “The Bedes of Tasmer” a 


rdaughter of the “true Church,” is now 


Quaker, and writes as naturally 
and as much from the heart of the 
Inner Light as if she had come into 
the world the daughter of generations 
of Friends. A rare gift, this, of being 
able to dissociate one’s self from the 
present and to live in the past with 
all the prejudices and beliefs of the 
times. 

Mrs. Barr writes in ‘* Friend Oliv- 
ia” with a firmer pen and more as- 
sured touch than in any of her earlier 
books. ‘There is more virility in her 
work, her situations are more dramatic, 
her scenes more skillfully managed, 
and withal she has not forgotten those 
homely scenes and pathetic touches 
that bring moisture to the eyes. Her 
two heroines, one good, one wicked 
but with a dash that seems to atone to 
the reader for much of her evil deeds, 
are strongly contrasted, and stand out 
each more clearly for the contrast. 
So do the two heroes, Nathaniel Kel- 
der and John De Burg. But it is the 
Quaker element that is most promi- 
nent, and as an idealization of Quaker- 
ism the book stands alone. 

Mrs. Barr's stories, as published by 
Dodd, Mead & Company, are now 
thirteen in number. In considering 
their relative merits we are reminded 
of the Irishman who, having the ques. 
tion demanded of him by an agitator, 
Is not one man as good as another ’ 
replied, “ He is, sor, and a great dale 
better.” In the same way we may say 
of each of her books that it is as good 
as the others and a great deal better, 
for each has its host of admirers who 
are prepared to defend their preference, 

Her books are published uniformly, 
12mo, cloth, at $1.25 each. Their 
titles are: 

Jan Vedder's Wife ; A Daughter of 
Fife; Master of. His Fate ; A Border 
Shepherdess; The Squire of Sandal 
Side; Paul and Christina; The Bow 
of Orange Ribbon ; The Household of 
McNeil; Feet of Clay; The Last of 
the Macallisters ; Between Two Loves ; 
Remember the Alamo. 
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The Lothrop Magazines. 
The Best in the World for Young People, 


THE PANSY. Edited by the author of 
the Pansy Books. $1.00ayear. For Sun- 
days and Week-days. 


The Pansy for 1891 will be brimful cf good thivgs 
for the boys and girls, and the older members of the 
famil well. It will have a ne + serial by * Pansy,” 
called * Twenty Minutes Late."’ and a stirring one 
by Margaret Sidney. caile* “ The Frisbie School ;” 
the Golden Text stories. under the title of ** The Ex- 
act Truth.” will introduce some very “* real folks ” 
Dr. Feiix Oswald will hive a series called Health 
Hints,”’ and the popular J. 8. C. KE Department, 
Sunday Afternoon, etc., etc.. will be full of new in- 
terest. Send l0cents for the November number, which 
begins the volume, or 5 cents for specimen copy. 


WIDE AWAKE, For the older ycung peo- 
ple. $2.40 a year. 


Wide Awake for 1391 will contain Littus 
pers Grown Ur, by Mergaret Sidney, which all lov- 
ers of the * Pepper”’ family will go wild over; Cas 
arp Casooss. by Kirk Munroe; aRnreTTa’s Goud 
Tunes. by MariettaAmbrosi Hon. John D. Long 
wil furoish some delightful and inetructive papers 
upon Our GoverrmenT, and Mrs. John A. Logan 
on Dintne with Giapstors Briliiant short stores 
and icteresting ssetches by famous writers, beauti- 
fully illuetrated prize problems, ringing ballads, etc., 
etc , make up an unusual list of attractions. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 
$1.00 a year. For Youngest Readers at 
Home and in School. 


A beautiful illustrated serial, ** Lady Gay.” the 
story of some “truly ’’ children, will delight the lit- 
tle folke each month, together with numerous shorter 
stories, bright little articles, and poems, all pictorial. 


BABYLAND. 50 cents a year. Baby's 


delight, Mother’s unfailing resource. 


Miss Poulsson, the little cnes’ favorite, has written 
a series called ** Tales from a Toy Cioset ;"' and ** At 
Dot’s H-use,”’ anuther iluetrated serial, will make 
the bright eyes sparkle. Nursery rbymes, short 
stories, beautiful and funny pictures, besides. 


Send 15 cents for sample copies of all four. Pros. 


pectuses ready. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


READY FOR XMAS 
1 NEW CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 


“Frost Queen and Santa Clans.” 


By Dr. W. H. DOANE, 


Comprftirg pleasing Sengs, Dialogues, and Recita- 
tions. and highly entertaining. One 
of the best of its kind ill be thoroughly ap- 
preciate? and enjoyed by all. Mayb earily 
and a ickly prepared and rendered by any Sunday- 
school. Price, 30 cents by mail, 


The Child of Bethlehem. 
A New Christmas Service, by the Rev. ROB- 
ERT LOWRY, which wiil be gladly welcomed by all 
desiring to celebrate the Festival of the Advent sith 
devotional exercises. 16 pages of Scripture Belections 
arranzed for Responsive adings, with new Songs 
composed for this work. Readily rehearsed and sure 
to a. Price, 84.00 per 100; 5 cents each 
mail. 


Christmas Chimes for Little Voices. 


A Primary Kindergarten Fervice. Price, $4.00 
per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 


Christmas Annual No. 21, 


Published this season, contains a variety of bright, 
cheery, Origiaal Carols, by the most succ’ssful com- 
posers. 4 cents each; 83.00 per 100. 


_A full Catalogue of popular Cantatas, Bervices, and 
Xmas Music sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Treasures for Teachers, 


For School Music Teachers. 


Complete Course in fic. We. | © 
usic Reading. | Per Doz. $3. $4 20. $4.80 


UNITED VOICES. } so 10 por dos.) 


Song Collection. 
For High Schools: 


SONG GREETING, By L. O. Emerson. 60 cts., $6 doz. 
A good book with the best of music. 


For Piano Teachers and their Pupils: 
Yourg Players’ Popular Collec’n. 51 pie : 
Classics. 52 pieces. 


> 
< 


=. 
ao‘ 


42 
lauo Classica. Vol. 1 pieces. | 
Piano Cisssics. Vol. 2. 31 pieces. | BZ 


33 pieces, 
Classic 4-hand Collection, 19 Dueta. 
Operas * 


CHOIR LEADERS use large quantities 
of our OCTAVO MUSIC. 7,000 different 
Sacred and Secular Selections. 
Quartets, Anthems, &c. Price gen- 
erally not more than 6 to 8 cta. per copy. 
and a few dimes ow enough for a pon 
ety or choir. Send for Lists. 


Books and Music Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
©. H. Drrsow & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


nths () 10 Cts. 


you mention this paper. 


Handsomely 
illustrated and 
devoted to 


Fiction, 
Fashion, 
Flowers, 
Fancy Work, 


Home 
Decoration, 


Art 
Needlework, 
Stamping, 
Painting, 
Designing, 
Cooking, 
Housekeeping. 


1? 

In short, everything pertaining to Woman’s 
Work and Woman’s Pleasure treated by 
such writers as Rose Terry Cooke, Marion 
HARLAND, Mary Lowe Dickinson, Jenny 
Jung, Dr. Franx,”’ Maria Partoa, Georce 
R. Knapp and Jutiet Corson, 

Every department in charge of a special 
editor. 

Every article contributed expressly for 
The Housewife by the best talent obtainable. 


50 cents a year, 5 cents a copy. 


Special Offer:—To introduce it into 
thousands of new homes, we offer it on trial 


4 months for only 10 cents. 
(If you mention this paper.) 
THE HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., N. Y. CITY. 


You buy 


me,a Remington Standard Typewriter. 


I write 


(I, z.¢., Remington Standard Type- 
wii'er) your business letters. 


He reads 


your well-written letter, and concludes 
to purchase. 


You sell 


a good-sized bill of goods. 


I did it. 
Am I not entitled to some credit ? 
Mind you 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


WANT TO BUY OR 
TAKE AN AGENCY FOR 


DO YO 


NEW MODEL HALL TYPEWRITER ? 
The Best and Cheapest Standard Typewriter 
in the World. A Bonanza for Agents. 
Portable, No Ink Ribbon, Interchangeable Type in 
all Languages, Easiest to learn and rapid as any. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 

WARRANTED AB REPRESENTED. Send for 
Catalogue and Specimens of Work. Address 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CoO., 
1@ Temple Place, - Boston, Masa. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. First- 
class Becond-band Instruments at balf new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. Machines 
sold on monthly payments. Any Instrument menn- 
factured shipped, privilege toexamine. EXCHANG.- 
ING A SPECIALTY. holesale prices to dealers. 


Illustrated Catalogues Free. 
TYPEWRITER ; 70 Broadway, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS, 


144 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


AAA AL 


A High Standard 
Sunday School ‘Teachers. 


Schauffler, and Faith Latimer. 


until December 31. 
Lesson Guide, free 


“Don't shoot over their heads!” is the advice that sometimes 
comes to The Sunday School Times. 
through doing that very thing—shooting away up over the heads 
of some, and just high enough over the great mass of average 
teachers to make them do some wholesome reaching. About 
35,000 teachers used the paper in 1880,—now 150,000. That is 
the teacher's verdict concerning a high standard. 

Each week's paper contains notes on the International Les- 
sons by President Dwight, of Yale University; Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie, Dr. Alexander McLaren, and Canon Tristram, of Eng- 
land; Bishop H. W. Warren, Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, Dr. A. F. 


Bishop Ellicott, Canon Farrar, Professor Sayce, and Professor 
odet, have contributed to the paper this year. 
REDUCED TERMS: One copy 


81.00. Clubs for two or more copies, mailed to individuals, 
Five or more copies in a package, 50 cemtsa copy. One free copy with every 
ten paid for. If you do not now take it, send tem cemts and get it weekly 
Samples of The Scholar’s Magazine and The Scholar's 
Mr. Gladstone’s new book, “‘ The Impregnable Rock of 
Holy Scripture ’’ ($1.00), Dr. Trumbull’s “‘ Hints on Child-Training ** ($1.00), 


But its success has come 


Such writers as Mr. Gladstone, 


-00 a copy. 


“ Teaching and Teachers” ($1.00), “‘ A Model Superintendent” ($1.00), “* Yale | 
Lectures on the Sunday-School "’ ($1.50). Mailed at these prices. Agents wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLIsHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GENTS 


AG ald GENTLEMEN 


A remarkable book on BIBLE PROPHECIES 
“THE | KINCOOM of 
the Wonders of Foretoid History 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. SELLS TO FVERY BODY 


Send for Mustrated American Pubi’g Co, Hartford,Ct., 
Circulars and Terms Boston or St. Louis. MENTION PAPER. 


26 JOHN ST.. 


THE BEST MADE. 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D.., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr L— 

Seripture Selections; Part I1.—Family 

l2mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part LI. 
of ** Family Worship ’’—i.¢., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top. Price, $1.50. 

“Full of earnest and vigorous ehengnt, and emi- 
nently stimulating.’’— (‘ongregationalist. 

“Clear and c mpact, and palpitate with the influ- 
ences of the time.’’— Christian /ntlelligencer. 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Compl+te Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Noces, 
original and selected from 34) authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 

ges. Price, $1.50. [The only Anno- 
tated Consolidated Gospels published. } 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE, With several hun- 
dred maps and illustrations. Royal svo, 
cloth. Price, $6. 

** I know no more valuable Bible-help than this. for 
ite accuracy and ite comprehensiveness.’’— Aev. How- 
ard Crosby, D.D. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

“ There is a vividness in its dercri that is de- 
lightful. The old fields, that have led by so 

talized in 


many gleaners, are vi to reproductiveness.’’ 
—Independent. 


IN AID OF FAITH. i2mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. The Handy Edition, five volumes, 
smail Svo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume Matthew Volume Mark and 
Luke; Volume III... John; Volume IV., 

ets; Volume V., Romans. The House- 


hold Edition, three volumes, “> Svo, 


Mat. 


price per volume, 3. Volume 
thew and Mark; Volume II. 


Luke and | 


John; Volume III., Acts and Romans. __ 


Address The Christian Union Company, 30 
La Fayette Place, New York. 


Those answering an advertisement will 
tsher saw the 
Advertisements in Christian Union. 


BOOKS BY 


hamilton W. Mabie. 


The following books by Mr. Hamivron W. 
Masur will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, or. receipt of price. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. iémo. $1.0. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Na 
ture Described by Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie, and Some of Her Familiar Scenes 
Illustrated. The illustrations are photo- 
gravures from Nature, with remarques 
drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Oblong 
quarto, limp cover, with photogravure on 
Japanese paper, gilt edges. Price, $4.00; 
cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 


12mo. $1.25. 


Address The Christian Union, 
30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FERRI’ 


¥G00D SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 

NOW IN USE. 
for Health, F-co- 

nomy and Beauty. 
ButTrons at front in- 
stead of CLASPS. 

BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fasten But- 
ons—iron’t pull off. 
Cord.Edge Button 


wont wear out, 


by Leading 
RETAILERS 


every where. 
Send for Circular 


FERRIS BROS., 
Mannafactarers, 


341 BROADWAY, New York. 


MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cnicaco, 
WHOLE*ALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


Every Good 


should once send for Ii)ustrated 
circular of Vever- Break”’ Steel Cooking Utenaile. 


The BRONSON SUPPLY Cleveland, Ohio, 


THE | | 
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The money market has shown some in- 
dications toward more activity during the 
week, resulting ports from a slight ab- 
sorption by the Treasury, and partly from 
some additional shipments to the interior, 
causing withdrawal of funds by the banks; 
but we believe that there are capitalists 
who are locking up money, and thus aid- 
ing in trying to produce an artificial 

stringency. Some signs of this have been 
manifest for two weeks in the curtailment 
of the surplus reserve of the city banks, 
and other signs are evidence of such a 
course in the rapid disappearance of the 
large funds paid out of the Treasury in 
September. While we know that the 
great expansion in legitimate enterprises 
has taken away a good deal of curren- 
cy from the centers, and that the higher 
prices for all cereals have employed much 
more money in moving crops than last 
year, yet it is still unaccountable how the 
city banks have lost their whole surplus 
reserve and more in three weeks, during 
a period when the interior drafts were un- 
questionably on the wane, and when the 
creation of new money under the silver 
bill, in the payment for silver bullion pur- 
chases by the Government, has resulted 
in an addition to our currency during the 
past month about equal to the accumula- 
tions inthe Treasury. ‘There is a contrac- 
tion, and a large one, to be accounted for, 
which can only be accounted for in this 
way, that speculators have locked up 
money to aid in making it active, and 
that there are banks which have, directly 
or indirectly, aided in this underhanded 
scheme. The motive and scheme are 
alike discreditable, and those who are en- 
gaged in it, it is not to be wondered at, 
desire to keep it secret. Sooner or later, 
however, most disreputable schemes of 
this sort are exposed, and some day we 
shall have the history of this factor in the 
money market of the past two months. 

Money in London is normal in rates 
and in demand andsupply. The Bank of 
England lost alittle in cash for the week, 
but gained in reserve. 

The foreign trade movement for Sep- 
tember, as was expected, showed an ex- 
cess of merchandise imports. The im- 
porters have pushed imports to the 
utmost during the month of September, 
due to the anticipated changes in the tariff 
on all luxuries and rich goods. In 
this way the market has been flooded 
with a great excess of foreign goods. The 
month of October will change the balance 
in favor of the export trade. Below we 
give the figures from the Government 
trade report for September, and for the 
nine months to October 1: 

** The foreign trade statement for Septem- 
ber shows total exports of merchandise of 
68% millions against 56 millions in August, 
and 65 millions in September, 1859. Exports 
were the largest reported in any recent year. 
Exports for nine months have been 571%; 
millions against 538°4 millions for the dune: 
sponding nine months last year. 

‘Imports in September were 76 millions 
against 61 millions in August and 53% mill- 
ions in September, 1889. The large ‘volume 
was due to the change of duties taking effect 
the present month. ‘Imports for nine months 
have been 626 millions against 58254 millions 
for the corresponding nine months last year. 

* ‘The balance of trade showed an excess 
of imports in September of 7% millions, in 
August an excess of imports of 5 millions, in 
July an excess of 23 millions, and in June an 
excess of 2244 millions. There has been no 
excess of exports of merchandise since March. 
For nine months the excess of imports has 
been 54 millions. There was an excess in 
imports of gold in September amounting to 
$1,144,005, and an excess in imports of silver 
of $121,818.” 

Yet with these figures in merchandise 
trade, with an excess of $54,000,000 
against us, we believe before the year 
ends we shall find the figures on the side 
of exports ; it must be remembered that 
the fiscal year of the Government report 
is not the calendar year. The fiscal year 
ends with September, and for the twelve 
months to September 30 the merchandise 
exports exceed the imports about $47,- 
000,000, which, added to the exports, net, 
of specie, makes a total of exports over 
i rts of $68,454,321. 

he reports of railway earnings still 
indicate steady gains even over the 
heavy gains reported in 1889 over 1888. 
The September gross earnings reported 
by the Chicago & Northwestern Kail- 
way Co. exhibit an increase of $475,- 
000 over the corresponding month of 


1889, While these figures may not 


indicate very clearly that the traffic in 
that section, as in the South and South- 
west, is showing heavy advances over 
former years. The fact is, with all of 
these great railway systems, that local 
traffic is increasing with vast strides, and 
that the through traffic is becoming less 
a controlling factor year by year in de- 
termining the question of value of rail- 
way properties. 

The events in the stock market for the 
week are a heavy decline in the Sugar 
Trust certificates, in anticipation of the 
general belief now that the courts will 
appoint a receiver for the property of 
the Trust, and several attempts to batter 
down the general price-list of stocks on 
the basis of this demoralized condition 
of the market in Sugar Trust certificates. 
The attempt, on the whole, was not a suc- 
cess. Some things are a little lower than 
a week ago, and some things are higher, 
with an average of no material change. 
Rock Island, Northwestern, Burlington & 
Quincey, Reading, Atchison, and some 
other shares are higher, while Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, Chicago Gas, 
Louisville & Nashville, Union Pacific, | ; 
and some others are lower, yet with no 
marked change. 

The bond market is disposed to steadi- 
ness, with a fair investment demand. 

The following is the bank statement of 
the city banks : 


Loans, decrease........... $3,916,500 
Specie, decrease .......... 1,989,000 

tenders, increase. 1,025,400 
Deposits, decrease. . 4,761,800 
Reserve, increase... 224,350 


This leaves the sity eae with a small 
deficit insurplus reserve, yet, of $124,870. 
Money closed at three per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, - - - 


investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 


and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES, 


N. Gauie, 
President. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth 8t., DENVER, COL. 


Makes a specialty of Colorado investments; large 
list of Denver Real Estate Bargains ; buys and nego- 
tiates Somnmnevelal Paper, Town, County, and State 
Bonds and Warrants ; negotiates long and short time 
; pays 6 per cent. t. interest on 3 months, 7 
cent. on 6 mon 


8, 8 per cent. on 12 months’ time 
Rererencss :—City National Colorado Na- 
tional Bank, Denver National Bank, ver, Colo. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co,, cease 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital $2,000,000 00 

Paid up (in cas 000 00 

Surplus aaa 
sets 


396,716 85 
11,168,685 04 


8S: 


London ent. 


New York, 208 
Berlin, 


Broadwa 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut Bt. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | Kansas City, Missouri. 


ERIC 
CO x 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue ite 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Common, 
and Installment Shares—the best and safest in- 
vestment now offered tothe public. Competent and 
expecseneee tinanciers have examined and approved 

lans and methods. A pues amount this 
~ is offered, subject to prior sal 

Write for Prospectus and full indoruantion. 


(¥" National Bank stocks, School Bonds, 
and other choice securities for sale. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 

The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Bioux Falls prup- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CoO. 

Hox. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


THESECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A BAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 

These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 

during ap experience of seven years. 
Debentures issued by 


GOL this Company make 


as safe an investment as is possible. 


Interest never in default. 


Safety Better than High Rates, 


Let us tell you what we can do 
for you for an investment either 
in bonds or loans, 


Assets April 30, 1889, $3,342,202. 


American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


E. 8. Onmssy, A. L. Onmspy, Vice- 
President H. E. Simmons, § Prest’s, 


w. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Sruar, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

PAID CAPITAL, - 8600,000. 
6 r cent. » secured by 
deposit o mortangee ow th the Ur Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
i law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 

tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Bread Street. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you will see that DULUTH is the same distance 
from Buffaloand all points East, by water, as Chi 7 
and point more than 300 MILES FARTHER 
t has a much larger »which 
is in L- ‘infancy of development. Duluth 
pulation at the rate of nearly TEN THOU. 

Ss N a year st such wonderful wth insures a 
co in real real estate. mat- 
invest tell us how m and 


PROSPEROUS 
Helena, Montana, 


The perity of Montana is not subject to the 
vicissitudes pot success or failure of crops, to drouth 
or fiood,to financial stringencies or panics. Her 
—- of precious metals is lifted out of the ground 

hourly regularity and increasing bu!k, insuring 
upon foundations 


busin ess Opportunities based 

of stability and endurance. 
The mines now opened produce Pd 

in Gold, Silwer, Copper and 

000,000, ninety percent of which is disbursed 

in the State. There are thousands more equally 

as promising, awaiting capital for development. 


There is tron, Coal, Building Stone, Clay and 
Timber in Abundance. 


Investments in Cattle, Horses and Sheep 
with good management, average a profit of mor 
than forty per cent. a year. The vast bands of stock 
roam throughout the entire year, in excellent condi- 
tion, supported by the cured grasses on the ground. 
The business is managed by Associations in such a 
manner that every person’s possessions are as safe 
on the range as if confined to an inclosed pasture. 

The city of Helena is the political, financial. 
social, railroad, business, educational center 
of the entire State. 


For full information, address, 


L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Johnson, Turner & Co., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL BROKERS 


(Successors to H. L. > — & Co. 
Established 1879), 
KEITH & PERRY BUILDING, 


KANSAS CITY, - 


Money is loaned at ten and 
twenty per cent; but high rates 


imply correspondingly low’ se- 


curity, if indeed that word 
should be used at all with such. 
A lender that means to be safe 
must be content with the lowest 
current rate. 

But one may go where the 
rate is seven per cent ; or, what 
is better, send. 

Shall we send you a primer 
on lending? 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 

Kansas City, Missouri; or 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 
MERRILL TRUST CO. 
1% FIRST MORTGAGES 

O Fully Guaranteed. 
Colorade 
igated) 
o 

\iservative Walue- 
au itions, rarely ©¢>- 

actual value. 
EASTERN OFFICE 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
NESS CITY, KANSAS. 

AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - 

on Kansar 

ane selected by 

on the most 

ceeding 25 percent 

Devonshire St. 

os TON 


NESS COUNTY 


Invested to yield a pres 
ent income of from 6 
per cent to 8 per 
cent with one 

the profits. 


MONEY 


Solid 8% on Ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


REFERENCES: Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y., R, Dvn 
& Co., John V. Furwell & Co., and Metropolitan Nat, 
Rank, Chicago, Correspondence solicited, 


| IDLE 


Send for circulars to 


nt 
NER I VEST 
Co., ® 
88. 


JosTon, 


6 Per Cent. Debentures . 
6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 
4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 
ir ine three monshs to two years. 
All Municipal, Railroad, Water, and 
other first-class bonds. 
Vice-President. 
a. 


~ 


| 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FINANCIAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Census reports and 
Washington State 
valuation for 1890 
show Whatcom 
A 


fifteen of the counties ou 
culation ond and wea thin! Whateom. Behome, 
and Fairhaven, one connected - M4 has more actu 
resources at ite doors than any other city io the West, 
and has made the greatest strides in the recent re- 
markable development. Look to the value of in- 
atments offered by 


JENNINGS & BACON, 
Rooms 1 and 2, Winchester Block, Whatcom, Washington, 


10% Investment 


T PAR io amounts of @ ~ 
HOLAS Bras. Drexel Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAS DOUBLED in 
UEBLO ulation in TWO YEARS, 
Coqeus in 13,500; in 1390, 
west of the Mis 
1300 three of the 
d (employing 00 men), 
scores of other prosperous manutactur ndus- 
Jaborers, Has 
tries. Monthly pay roll to 


ith those who have money to invest. 
in Pueblo is cheaper than in 


the United 
of aud MOCLEES. and Investment 
Agents, Pusblo, Colo. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


ved inside property from one 
8% Net on impro 


to five — 
freely given 


D. F. CARMICHART, Denver, Col. 


HY loan money at 5 per cent. when you 
can get 7 or § with equal security 


? F iculars write to 
mo taxes ay 


merce, Ogden, Utah. 


ROOFING. | 


square fee 
= ond ene put it on. Bend = 
eample and full particu 
GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING CO., 


39 and 41 West Broadway, New York. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of ut 


rected. For information, on ™ 
men and pupils address Tue Bayrant ScHOooL 
STAMMERERS, 9 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


New Yorx, New York. 
GCHERMERHOERN’S 
AGENCY. 


TEA 
Oldest and best known in U. 
3 East Sraxzer, N. Y. 


New Yors, New York. 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Teachers desiring to secure first-class situations 
should address 
Haroup C. Coon, Manager, 
100 Bible House, 4th Ave. and 8th 8t., New York. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY~-—Home and 


College Preparatory for Girls. Principal. Miss 
J Smitu; Ass’t Prio , Mrs. R. M. Laruror. 


Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
AE mye HOME SCHOOL for 
Young 18, 1 
ele on our certifi 


G W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


Boston. 

HE COPLEY SQUARE 
By —L +4 


New Jexnszy, Montclair. 
ISSELL-BRADFORD BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Montclair is the most beautiful and healthful su 


portm or ers, $600 
ryear. For circulars address 60 Plymouth Street, 
ontclair, N. J. 


New Jzenszy, Newton. 
(N. J.) INSTITUTE. 
A woe Home School for Boys. Best moral, 
Bon ai ndings 9800 feet eleva- 
dry, ing. Dlustrated cata 
J. ILSON, A.M., Principal. 


New Yorn, New York, 175 West 73d Street. 
ADEMOISELLE VELTIN.-— School 


for Girls reopens, September 29. Kindergarten 
conducted entirely in French. 


New Yor, New York, 22 East 4th Street. 


oir GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL | 


New Yorn, New York City, 4 and 56 W. 55th Bt. 


UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Fifty-second year. Session x. September 
2%. Full coll te and uate courses. Pre 
and departments. Address Dr. 
BMW Sanson, President, or Mrs. EK. 8. Waser, Lady 
Principal. 


Want advertisements of f orty words or less 
will be published under this pre hoo 
subscribers only, at SO cents a week 
cents a week 1s charged for each word in 
excess of. forty. 


A LADY wishing to do her own work, and having 
one young lady already in the family as mother’s 
assistant, would be glad to find one other who 
would join with them in doing the work of the 
house—scrubbing, heavy sweeping, washing and 
ironing not required. compenentign and a 
true home. Address Box 279, Beverly, N 


AN ONEIDA INDIAN. educated at the 
Carlisle School, married to a graduate of that 
school, want to find work at the East. Specialty 
is running a stationary engine, but I will take 
any work to get a fair field and a permanent place 
I have certificate of character 


rmission to Frances 
ational Indian Asso- 


of Women’s 
Address . Wheelock, Oneida, 


ciation. Charles D 
Wisconsin. 


A GENTLEMAN AND WIFE, willing to pay 
for home comforts, can be accommodated in a 
strictly private family. References required. 
page * Private,”’’ No. 8,321, care of Christian 

nion. 


DRESSMAKER.—Can any Christiay Union read- 
er recommend, in New York City, a skil'ful work- 
woman, competent and willing to remodel and 
make-up although not absolutely new mate- 
rials? Work taken home prefer Address, 
apatite qualifications, V., No. 8,323, care of Chris- 

ian Union. 


BOARD WANTED for the winter; above Fif- 
tieth Street, convenient to Madison Avenue cars. 
A lady desires board, with homelike and cheerful 
surroundings, in private f«mily. Unexceptionable 
references given and required Address, 
terma, K., No. 8,324, Christian Union. 


AN ORGANIST, used to a large » would 
like an engagement in New York C City or 
Address Box 95, Rutherford, N. J. 


MIDDLE-AGED LADY would like a position 
as h .usekeeper or compani or care for an in- 
in or country, in a Christian family, 

position of trust. : furnish the 
erences. Address C. E., 8,344, care of Chris: 
ti.n Union. 


A LADY with small children wishes a bright or- 

io a between eleven and thirteen to bring 

f willing and obedient, a good, happy home 

is assured References. Addr-ss Mrs. , care 
Letter Carrier No. 10, Elmira, N. Y. 


FOR November at Englewood 
} ne-hslf mile from station on we tel 
the Palisades, a modern- built. well- 


venient stone residence. Ten bedroo - 
fortably furnished, with five acres or —~ aad 
ay barn ; cottage ; house supplied with vil: | 
age gas; spring water: sewer connection. Ap- 


Pte 5. Wetmore, 2 Wali Street, New 


WANTED ited Btates Silver, Ni 
. Nickel, and C 
per Coins. Big prices given for many coined 


heed to 1878. Complete list of premium seine 
10 come paid to anv address. 

or hila- 
delphia, Pa. Box 1,307. | 


New Yorx, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague Street. 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEM- 
INARY. Boarding and Day School 


4(th year, Opens Sept. 25. qxry for 
Address for Hy 10 Be. 


New Yorx, Rochester. 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
— Rochester (N. Y¥.) City Hospital. Diplomas, 
after t ing, to intelli- 


ain wenty-two to 
years. Send for 


New Yorx, New York. 
HE SCHOOL. 
and Day for Girls 
(Ratabliahed | 


ae 33 Weat 40th 8t. 


Wasuinetos, D Avenue, 


407 Massachusetts 
and 1,212 and Btreet. 
INSTITUTE. -— Select 


and Mrs. Wu. D. CABELL. 


Geaemany, Dresden. 
—~To Parents and Guard- 


: An exceptional opportunity is offered to 
four al ladies or children wishiog to study Music, 
Art, or Languages abroad. Two ies sailing in No- 
vember will make a home for the winter in Dresden. 
Careful chaperonage guaranteed, and assistance given 
in securiog best advanatages for study with foreign 

masters. Highest references given and _ required. 
Address Foreign,|Box 125, 1,233 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE : 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New January 24, 1890. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Co-n- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889....... 116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ine i 


Total Marine Premiums................... $5,502,764 27 


off Ist January, 
188¥, to 3ist December, 1989. ............. $4,144,943 13 


Loases d during the same 

$2,553,606 44 
Returns of Pre- 

Ex 


The Con Company has the followin 
State tes and State of gant 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Pang - $7,274,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. 2,084,400 00 P fi f q [- W H at 
and Claims due the herwiee.. 0 d ET's 
Notes and Wills Receivable... 1'452.990 24 | For heating Churches, Schools, and Private Dwell- 
271.871 00 ings by Hot-Water Circulation. 
rT TTT 107,576 24 Send for circulars. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
al representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourt ourth 
ebruary next. 
"The outstanding certificates of the iasue of 1985 will 
be redeemed and to the holders thereof, or — 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
Fourth of February next, from which date al] — 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


Sole Manu facturers, 
232 and 234 Water Street, New York. 


84 Sraeer, Curcaco, ILL. 


duced at the ti f ent, and canceled. THE 
dividend oar on the net V ST LATI NG 
earned La gy of the Company for the year codes owe OVE 
3lst December, 1889, for which wi 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of a ae H aaa 
By order of the Board, sEcuRES {1 VENTILATION, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. ECONOMY. 


SUPPLIES 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOR ADVANTAGES 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHA RLES D. LEVERICH of a 
A. A. RAVEN, DENTON SMITH. HEATER, 
JOSEPH H CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES ut much less out- 

lay of mon 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, | > addition 
FDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON a, HARD, 22 SECURES 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAA 24 CURES 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS. MAITLAND, So PERFECT 
HORACE GRAY. IRA BU 3 VENTILATION 
WILLIAM E. DODG™, JAMES Bin the rooms. This 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, | 58 is accomplished by a 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINC a4 continuous circula- 
JOHN D. RUSSELL H. HOADLEY. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,JOSEPH AGOBTINI CUS OF Coors, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY. ‘GEORGE W. CAMPBELL nection with a flue 


hes which takes the foul 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN. 
air from the 
JOHN D. JONES, President. Roane 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


has the en- 
dorsement of 
the Professors of 

and Chemistry in 
many of the leading Universities 
of the country, and from hundreds o le who 
have used them, from the Atlantic to Salt fale 


The HOWE VENTILATING STOVE CO. Cortland, N.Y. 


ESIRABLE OFFICES to rent, singly or in suites, 
in the BIBLE HOUSE, Astor Place, with steam 
heat, electric lghts, elevators, and all modern con- 


veniences, ots moderate 
WILLIAM FOULKE, Treasurer, 


Bible House. 


4 EDUCATIONAL MARVEL. 


“Cultivate the growth of constructive imagination 
in your children by giving them word-pictures.” 


KINDERGARTEN AT HOME. 


Let them study or play, They’Il learn either way. 


CP an ONLY MECHANICAL SPELLER IN THE WORLD. 
IT HAS NO RIVAL. 


This is truly the educational device of the period. 
Will spell any word of two, three, four, or five ieeteen 

One touch of the keys, and our boys and girls 
are delighted. 

Carefully made. Superbly finished. Simple, yet 
perfect mechanism. Cannot get out of order. 
ALWAYS INSTRUCTIVE. ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. 

IT 1S THE CHILD'S BEST COMPANION. 

This sparkling, spirited, sensible device can be 
purchased at any notion, book, toy. or stationery store 


or will be sent carefully to any address on receipt of 
One Dollar. 


THE NEW 


“HANDY:#:BIN DER 


YOUR R FILE 


SHE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


WILL BE MAILED TO YOU | 


ON RECEIPT OF 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
ADDRESS : 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


) 


PIANOS 


by the 
leading 
Artista, 


KINDERGARTEN NOVELTY CO., Ltd.* 
PIANOS 
Are at pre- 
sentthe 
most pop- 
ular and 


$27 Locust Sireet, Philadelphia, Penne 
WOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


IF YOU DO YOUR OWN HOUSE 
how hard itis Wring Clothes! What 
And how they Wear Out the Clothes / This oe bee 


Eimpire Wringeecer 


Is Used. CONSTRUCTED on ——~_~ © PRINCIPLES, it turns 
with half che power required y other machines. 
Thecrank is not hed to either rol! saves the clothes and 
wringsthem dry. Itis always in gear— ali other wringers are out 


of gear when heavy clothes are between ir, rolls. 2 needs noocil 
and does not soil the clothes. Thecrank roll o f your wears ous 


= and has to be replaced — not so with the *“Emrpree.”” Jt Never 


| : 
| 
> 
4 
‘i's, 
or ‘ 
urb of New York. Special attention given to English ee 
| 
| 
| 
and standing from Captain = 
| 
Little Girls. urriculum complete. andard hig 
Training and privileges of home. ee 
Mr. 
» ‘ \ 
| 
| 
( 
A) 
| | 
2} 
: | x re, 
M 80 Lafayette Place, New York. \ W 
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THEN AND NOW. 


A correspondent of the New York 
“Times” has been exhuming some curi- 
ous facts from the old records of New- 
town, Conn., which illustrate in a very 
marked way ‘the changes that have taken 
place during the last seventy-five years 
in New England: 

“Old records seem to go to prove that 
land for cultivation was worth as much, 
if not more, early in the century than it is 
now, when another century is not very 
far away. In the appraisals of estates 
of men who died between 1810 and 1820 
good meadow land ranged as high as 
from $65 to $85 an acre. Timber land 
was then estimated in the case of one 
estate at $35 an acre. There’s a vast 
deal of land to be had nowadays in this 
part of the world, meadow or timber 
either, that can be obtained at figures |. 
well below the estimates of the apprais- 
ers of eighty years ago. The other day 
a ‘place’ was eeeetd of in a neighbor- 
ing township. It was not very far from 
a railroad station, and there were old but 
usable buildings upon it. The average 
price per acre for the whole—meadow, 
pasture, and woodland—was a trifle under 
$6 an acre. And this included the value 
of the buildings, etc., on the tract. 

“ But if land was high i in the old days 
compared with prices obtaining at pres- 
ent, other things were cheap. Clothing 
certainly had no fancy values put upon it 
when it came into the hands of apprais- 
ers of estates. Here is a sample list of 
the personal decorations of a prosperous 
farmer who died not far from 1812 : 


1 buckskin breaches. ..... 25 cents 
1 bottle-grean coat.......... 1.50 
17 cents 
$1.92 
75 cents 


“The library of the deceased farmer 
was not extensive or costly. It appears 
to have consisted of what is termed ‘ one 
book of mrrles, 20 ct.,’ probably to be 
translated into ‘ one book of morals,’ and 
a few other works. The literary tastes 
of the time and region must have been 
simple. ‘One book, Cure of Deism, 12 
cents,’ is anentry on another list appended 
to a will made a few years later. In a 
third case, two Prayer Books—the Epis- 
copalians had and have a strong hold in 
this part of the State—were estimated to 
be worth 59 cents. ‘ Fowler’s Disserta- 
tion, 30 cents,’ appears in the same sched- 
ule. The character of the popular taste 
in reading can be seen from the nature of 
the books. 

“ A hive of bees was something of very 
appreciable value. There was no doubt 
in the minds of the appraisers in one case, 
when six hives were returned as worth 
just $21.03. 

“A set of ‘nives and forks’ was 
valued at $1; a tin pail was worth 12 
cents. 

** Wood and rails that was drawed out 
in the highway ” is another item on the 
records. With the usual care, it was esti- 
mated to be worth $3 83. 

“Coming back to clothing, it is seen 
that moderation in price certainly ob- 
tained. About 1820 there died a woman 
among whose effects were the following : 
One ‘dimity petticoat, ’ valued at 34 
cents ; ‘ Ribbins,’ worth 6 cents; a pair 
of morocco shoes, worth 75 cents, and a 

ir of coarse, valued at 34 cents. The 
lady’s umbrella was worth 17 cents. In 
another list a ‘calico gound’ was put at 
34 cents, a petticoat at 75 cents, anda 
blue flannel gown at $1. 

“The quilt habit evidently had many 
victims in those good old days. Quilts 
were plenty. One administrator found 
that he was called upon to look after the 
estate of a person who had died possessed 
of eleven of these protectors against win- 
ter draughts. Modern quilt makers may 
be pleased to know that the lot of eleven 
were worth $9.89 in the year of grace 
1821. 

“Some of the entries as to male attire 
are as follows: ‘One blue pantaloon, 
$1.50 ;’ ‘one pair pantaloons, 75 cents ; 
one pair short breeches, 33 cents ;’ ‘one 
plain cheast,’ to keep things in, was worth 
12 cents. 

“Comparatively few horses appear in 
the lists. In the case of one estate, a 
horse was valued at $10, while two cows 
were worth $24. In another case a ‘ one- 
horse waggon ’ was returned at $15. Aj/s 
pillion was put down at $1. 


“In 1821 rye was worth 40 cents a 
bushel, and oats 25 cents. Wool was 
quoted at 42 cents a pound and flax at 10 
cents. Cheese was entered at 4 cents a 
pound. An entry in one list says: ‘6 £ 
sval leather at 24 cents, $1.44.’ 

“ Few of the estates of those days were 


large. Men lived respected by their 


neighbors as thrifty and fairly success- 
ful, and died to leave estates of $1,000 or 
$2,000. In some cases land could be had 
very cheaply—that is, very poor land. 
For instance, there is an entry : ‘ One- 
fourth part of a house and land appraised 
at $20.’ The house evidently was not a 
colonial or early republic mansion by any 
manner of means.” 


AFTER A STICK OF WOOD. 


The serious business of making a liv- 
ing on a New England hill farm leaves 
the farmers there but little time for 
superficial merriment, or for the cultiva- 
tion of agroeable social faculties. The 
result has been the development of a 


serious race, made somewhat sordid by 


necessity, and not at all given to ex-| 


pressing emotion even when it is felt. 
A representative of this race was 
Uncle Jabez Corliss, who lived on a 


stony New Hampshire farm thirty or 
forty years ago. 


abez Corliss was a hard-spoken but 


not hard-hearted man. The churlishness 
of nature on his hillside had simply given 
him a churlish habit. But the habit was 
to his young son 

ehemiah, a lad of a good deal of natu. 
ral sensitiveness and quickness of tem- 

r. 

One evening, early in winter, as Jabez, 
his wife, — 3 Nehemiah had gathered 
around the old-fashioned open fire, the 


the barn, ventured the remark : 

“‘ It’s gittin’ cold, father.” 

Jabez waited an instant and theo said, 
crossly : 

“Then why don’t you go and git 
stick of wood, you plaguy numskull a 

Nehemiah went out as if he had been 
shot ; but not so quickly as the color had | 
gone ‘out of his face. The epithet which 
his father had thrown at him was not so 
very bad, perhaps, but it was one of a 
long series of cross and somewhat abus- 
ive remarks. Nehemiah was hot-tem- 
pered, and this was simply a last straw. 

Instead of going to the woodshed for 
a stick of wood, he went to the back 
entry, got his hat and his great-coat, and 
disappeared down the snowy road. 


next day. Following the descending ways 


with the brooks, and picking up his meals ji,¢--+/— 


as he could, he came “ down country ” at 
last, and found employment there. | 
Meantime Jabez and his wife went on. 


their accustomed way. They heard noth- | |s<- = 


ing from Nehemiah, and mourned him as" 
dead. No one but his wife knew how 


the old man grieved over his son’s de- | 4 


renee Months and years went by. 
hemiah, though he got along well 
down-country, began to yearn toward the 
old homestead, to remember his father’s 
real kindness of heart, and to forget his 
hard words. 

One winter night Jabez and his wife 
sat by the fire again. Suddenly the back- 
entry door opened, and Nehemiah came 
in with a big stick of wood in his arms. 

“ Here’s the stick of wood, father,” 
said he. 

Jabez looked up without the shadow 
of an expression of surprise or of any 
other emotion on his face. 

“Then why don’t you put it on the 
fire, you plaguy numskull ?” he said. 

This time Nehemiah did not resent the 
epithet. He laughed, put the stick on 
the fire, and sat down as impassively as 
his father and mother were already 
sitting. 


—An amusing story of Prince Albert 
Victor is told by “Woman.” When a 
boy at school, his Grace of Clarence and 
Avondale ran short of pocket-money, and 
wrote to his august grandmamma for 
supplies. These, however, were refused, 
some very good advice in an autograph 
letter being sent by way of consolation. 
And the letter proved consoling indeed, 
though in an unforeseen manner, since the 
Prince was able to dispose of it for thirty 

shillings. It has recently been resold for 


RAILWAYS AND 


PLEASURE RESORTS 


OF AMERICA 


HE Publisher will send to any reader of 
The Christian Union on application, with- 
out charge, the Time-table or Descriptive 
Pamphlet of any Railway or Steamship 

Line, or the Circular of any Pleasure or 
Health Resort, or of any Hotel, in America. 
This service is rendered without charge, in 
the interest of healthful travel and recreation. 


A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


A new Inatitution, the medical management 
of oxperteness physic 
on a bluff, Overlooking 
Pine 


miles 
of Lake, sur-ounded orestes 
' and near the famous Watkins G en. 

Equipped with the most approved a 
appliances, including Turkish, Russian, R 
Electric, Electro-thermal, Moliere and 


ths. 
lso Massage. Swedish Movements, Calisthenics, 
and ait ef Electricity. 
Pure water—also valuable mineral springs, includ- 
r og Saline, and Sulphur waters. 


No 
Citmase dry, mild, and equable. More days of 
sunshine and less humidity than any other section of 
| Sow Soe State. Beautiful views, charming walks 
and drives. 

Modern improvements: Elevator, Electric Bella, 


Cuisine unsurpasse 


rticulars, a4 dress 


For terms and other 
WM. E. LEFFINGWEL 


WINTER 


boy, who had just come in shivering from | 
| New Jersey. 
| phur, electro-thermal, all 
| electricity in all its forms ; 


At New ty in co of 
Turkish, 


hot-air inhalations ; mas- 
sage. Open places ; sun parior; electric bells ; 
ights = all public rooms; Alderney milk 


electric 
n from October 1 to June l, with or 


and cream. 


| | without Address H. J. Cars, M.D., 
Lak J 


ewood, New Jersey. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms without the 
Book with complete information 


use of the knife. oo 
mailed free. Address Dr. W. BROWN & 
dams, Maas. 


SON, North A 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
| OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


He kept traveling all night and all the — 


£16. 


Boek Tala 


ROUTE 


Rock Island & Pacific RY. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 


River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 


ROCK ISLAND, DE 


EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWO 


CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO 8 SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Fast Express Trains daily from 
KANSAS CITY or 8ST. JOSEPH to and from all 


towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 


Kansas, Colorado, and KINGFISHER, EL RENO, 


and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
equipped Dining Cars, and F 


Cars between CHICAGO and DES MOINES, 


COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, and between 
CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SP 
and PUEBLO via Kansas City and Topeka, or via 
St. Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- 
tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood Springs, and all San- 
itary and Scenic Resorts of Colorado—offering 
choice of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 
Helena, Portland, Los Angeles and 


City, Ogden, 
San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily between Chicago 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 


nections for all points North and Northwest. 
FR 


EE Reclining Chair Cars to and from Kansas 
Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria 
and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 


City. 


Line to the Summer Resorts and Hun 
Fishing Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further 


informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


REE Reclining Chair 


RINGS 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TU 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33%¢ hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16*¢ hours. 


Features of service are FAST and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
Colonist Sieepers, Pullman a 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All agents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
W.H.NEWMAN, J. Mo WHITMAN, P. WILSOY, 
8d Vice-Prest., Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


* In connection with our 
wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpets 
for use in Churches at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. Corre- 
spondence Solicited. 


1) JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


Manufacturers’ Agents, 


560 Washington Street, Boston, 
118 Worth Street, New York. 


The GREAT LIGHT 


CHURCH 


FRINK’S Patent MeBecteve 
Gas or Oil, give y most pow 
so tcheapest & Best ligh 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
A t circular and estimate. 
discount to churches and the trade. 
— Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
L. P. FRINK, ss: Pearl St, N. ¥ 


METAL CEILINGS. 


BEST schools, Stores, and ARTISTIC, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


For Churches, 
PEACS. paper. 


Established 1357. 


ALSO CHIME 


Price & terms free. 


The uality of Bells for Churches. 
Chimes, Schools, etc. 
ue an 


waite. for 
ELL FO ouN NDRY, 
VAN DUZEN a TIFT. Cincinnati. 0. 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| + ane yest 
fall 
| 
re 
| , SIOUS 
AUL, 8ST. 
| | 
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THE CARE OF A WATCH. 


There is no other personal belonging to 
which good care is more essential than a 
watch, and hardl — that is more 
recklessly ill lk. e baby plays with 
it, the housewife lays sticky fingers upon 
it ; itis left open at night for convenience, 
or subjected to alternations of heat and 
cold by being hung against the chimney 
flue. There is the highest authority for 
saying that the best place for a watch is 
its owner’s pocket. The pocket should 
be a clean one, and the watch be further 

rotected by a chamois bag. It should 
be wound up with even, steady motion, 
not too fast or too slow, and as near 
as possible at the same hour of the 
day. Morning is the best time for it, and 
if it is done while the watch has still an 
hour or two to run, there will be much 
less wear and tear of the mainspring. In 
fact, paradoxical as it sounds, a watch 
will wear out twice as soon by running 
one day in ten as it would if kept going 
all the time. Let it lie flat as little as 
possible. When not in the pocket keep 
it hanging by its ring in a case of some 
soft, thick stuff, preferably of wool 
or silk. NeverJeave the case open the 
night through. If you need to do it for 
even an hour, be careful to wipe the dust 
from the crystal before closing it. No 
case ever yet made is dust proof. If 
such were possible, the watch-mender’s 
occupation would be well-nigh gone, 
since it is the dust sifting in that not 
merely clogs the wheels and turns the oil 
on the pivots to gum, but acts as emery 
would, and wears away the works until 
they utterly fail to keep time. Avoid 
jarring your watch, under pain of having 
it stop and stop until it grows worthless 
as a timepiece. Do not pin your faith 
too closely on its accuracy, either. With 
the very best of movements, variations 
will sometimes occur. Heat, cold, mo- 
tion, vibration, location, any or all, may 
make your watch fast or slow. One 
reason that ladies’ watches are usually 
such bad timekeepers is that they are so 
irregularly worn—hence have about three 
days out of seven a widely different envi- 
ronment. 

Never use chalk, whiting, or any sort 
of powder to — acase. Neverrub 
hard, and use only a clean chamois or bit 
of soft silk. Beware of even a suspicion 
of moisture. A watch had nearly as well 
fall upon a rock as into water. If, by 
chance, such a thing happens, put the 
watch at once into aleohol—whisky will 
not do—and leave it until you can hand 
it over to the watchmaker.—[Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
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RETURN OF MEMORY. 


A lady who was formerly a resident of 
Boston relates a singular experience. She 
was the widow of a Brazilian officer who 
had lost his life in an expedition sent by 
the Emperor to investigate a case of 
plague which threatened to become epi- 
demic ina certain part of Brazil. On 
the death of her husband, findiog that the 
Brazilian Government offered her no as- 
sistance, she decided that she could bet- 
ter support and educate her son if she re- 
turned to Boston, where she had friends 
and was known. 

She accordingly returned to her native 
land, aud became a teacher. Just as her 
son had been put through college by the 
most strenuous efforts on his mother’s 
part, his health failed, and the physicians 
ordered a sea voyage. His mother was 
in despair. Just at this time, however, 
Dom Pedro was in Boston [in 1876], and 
she was advised to apply to him for aid, 
as her husband had lost his life in the 
service of the Brazilian State. Mrs. 
Louis Agassiz offered to speak in her be- 
half to the Emperor, and a time was fixed 
for an interview. 

The widow welcomed any chance of 

help for her boy, but predicted that noth- 
ing would come of the meeting. 
_ “The Emperor will surely speak to me 
in Portuguese,” she said, “to see if I am 
what I profess to be. Of course I spoke 
the language easily enough when I lived 
in Brazil, but for ten years | have not 
pronounced .a word of it, and | cannot 
remember a’syllable.” 

At the appointed time she went to the 
hotel, and found the Emperor with sev- 
eral ladies and gentlemen. The conver- 
Sation was at first in French, and she 
did very well; but suddenly, and 
out warning, Dom Pedro turned to her 


and addressed a question to her in Por- 
tuguese. 
_ For an instant she looked at him in 
silent dismay, utterly unable to say a 
word. Then, with a desperate feeling 
that perhaps her son’s life hung on her 
words, she opened her lips almost me- 
chanically, and to her surprise quite as 
greatly as to her relief, a found her- 
self speaking Portuguese with as much 
fluency as if it were her native tongue. 
In the twinkling of an eye it had all 
returned to her, and it is el to be 
able to record that the Emperor soon 
after sent her word that a passage had 
been taken for her and her son on a 
steamship running between New York 
and South America, all expenses being 
paid.—[Yonth’s Companion. 


WHY CATS ARE THIN. 


Have you ever inqaired how it is that 
eats can combine with their proverbial 
idleness such great agility? Muscular 
inaction leads just as much in other kinds 
of animals as in the human species to 
obesity ; the dog which does not hunt, the 
horse kept in the stable, becomes fat and 
sluggish. Wild animals even, if kept in 
a cage, where they are forced into the 
repose of domestic life, very rapidly lose 
their slenderness of figure and their ease 
of movement. 

Why does the cat escape the ordinary 
law, and why, in spite of the fact that it 
rarely moves, does it seldom become fat, 
as does a dog or horse under similar cir- 
cumstances ? 

It is because its inability is not that of 
inaction, and its nerves are working while 
its muscles seem at rest. Like the fencer 
waiting the moment to attack, the cat 
is constantly ready to spring. It is al- 
ways watching something—a rat, a fly, or 
a joint of meat. 

A drawing-room cat makes only three 
or four springs in the course of a day, 
but each of them has been preceded by 
two or three hours of latent work. 

When we believe that the animal is en- 
gaged in a happy dream it is meditating 
a capture, calculating the distance of its 
spring, and holding its muscles in readi- 
ness for anything that may happen. 

Hence it is never taken by surprise. If 
a little bird escapes from the cage it is 
caught and eaten in three seconds. The 
cat has been watching it for a week. 
When it seemed asleep it was lying in 
wait.—[ Lagrange’s Physiology. 


THE TERROR OF A DREAM. 


While it is well known that the most 
abstruse problems have been worked out 
in sleep, and the most astounding plots 
found in dreamland, still the majority of 
dreams yield nothing that can be con- 
verted into every-day power. A fool is 
not turned into a wise man when he , se 
to sleep, though the opposite of this does 
sometimes seem to be true. An artist of 
repute heard terrible groans, followed by 
piercing yells, from the next room, where 
a friend was sleeping. Thinking that a 
burglar must be murdering the man, he 
ran to the rescue. He found his friend 
sitting up in bed, asleep, but sobbing and 
erying likea baby. After a few vigorous 
shakes, and stern appeals to his manhood, 
he managed to bring forth the following 
appeal : “Don’t youcome! It will get 
you too! Get out of the way! It’s 
dreadful!” “ What’s the matter?” de- 
manded the artist. ‘ Boo-hoo!” wailed 
the dazed dreamer. “I have been in 
such awful danger! Boo-hoo!” “It’s 
all right, old fellow. Tell me what it is.” 
The crying man sat up in bed. He wiped 
his eyes with the sheet, gulped down a 
sob, and feebly said, “ Oh, I’ve had such 
an awful time! I’ve been chased all 
around the room by a piece of brown 
paper Exchange. 


—Rather quaint and practical, is it not, 
the motto the Brazilians have stamped 
upon their new 20 rs. bronze coins? It 
reads: “ Vintem poupado, vintem gan- 
ho”—a cent saved is a cent earned. 


Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Van Hourew's Cocoa: 


Appetizing--Easily Digested. § 


Ask your Grocer for It, take no other. (66 § 


Hor Women 


Who suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity great help is found in taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. It produces the rapid effect of a 
stimulant, without the injurious reaction 
that follows the use of stimulants. The re- 
sult of taking this medicine is a permanent 
increase of strength and vigor, both of mind 
and body. 

“I find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla just what I have 
needed for along time. I have tried different 
medicines or tonics, but never found a cure 
until I used this. My trouble has been a low 
State of the blood, causing faint turns.”— 
Lena O’Connor, 121 Vernon st., Boston, Mass. 

“I have been a victim for the past two 
years of general weakness with turns of 
fainting. Have tried various remedies, but 
with little relief till I used Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Some six months since I began to use 
this remedy, and am greatly benefited.” — 
— Miss K. E. White, Somerville, Mass. 

“This is to certify that I have been using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for some time, and it has 
done me a world of good. It has cured my 
headache, cleared my blood, and helped me 
in every way, and I am determined to use it 
it so long as I need such a medicine.” — 
Mrs. Taff, 152 First street, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 bottle. 


EMULSION 


) IN BOTH THE OLO AND YOUNG, IT is 
UNEQUALLED. Avoid substitutions offered. 


$ 


Children 
Growing 
n=? Too Fast 


. become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy. thin and weak. But you can for- | 
tify them and build them up, by the 

use of 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda. 
They will take it readily, for it is al- | 
. most as palatable as milk. And it 
, Should be remembered that AS A PRE- 
| VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OR COLDS 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


‘ast Cocos 


Is “a re and 
tt is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparstion. It has 
more than three tines the of 


or Sugar, and is therefore far move 
economical), costing less than one cené 
acup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EastLy DIGESTED, 
sand admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons In health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO. Dorchester, Mass. 


PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
Asthma, (Catarrh, Hay Feyer, Influ- 
enza, Whooping Cough or Bronchitis 
d. l[mmediate relief obtained by using 
KIRK’S ASTIUMA REMEDY. 
Price $1.00, of Druggists or by Mail. 
Send for free Sumple. Mention Paper. 


K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 094 Thompeon Sircet, N.Y. 


KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 


ASTHMA 


REVOLVER. 


A Perfect and Safe 
\rm forthe House and 
“ecket. The American 
vouble Action has fine 
‘ubber Stock; Flezantly Nickel Plated Self 
Coeker, “or 8 Caliber. Center Fire, with 
inch octagon barrel, long fluted-cy linder, 
Five Shooter, se!f-acting and a beauty. Our 

price is $2.50, or 3 for $7.00. SentC O_D. subject 
to fullexamination if Sec is sent in advance; 


balance, $2.00 you pay at express office after xamining 
ame. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address, “ 
W. HILL & CO., 111 Madison St., Chicago, Ul, 


T 
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BANNER 

LAMP | 

Beauty, Brilliancy, 
Safety& Economy. 


Grves a STeapy Wuirs 

Superior in WoRKMAN- 
SHIP AND FINISH. 

Prices Lower THAN 
ANY OTHER Lamp of 
equal merit. Several 
attractive styles. 

Ask your dealer fori. 

Take no Other. 

ae The Plume & Atwood Mig. Co. 

New York, Chicago, Boston 


”* 


CURED 


TO STAY 


CURED 


Send name and address for Thesia, with Re- 
pets of Cases, to P. HAROLD pra M.D., 
16 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


RELIEVES INSTANTLY. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts. 
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A CONDENSED FOOD 
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PALIENTS STRENGTH 
BOVININE 


WHILE DIETING IN 
SEVERE CASES OF 
is indispensable in all cases of typhoid fever, 


especially during convalescence. 


TAKEN EVERY HOUR IN 
MILK WILL SUSTAIN THE 


TYPHOID FEVER, 


The active 


principles of Beef concentrated contained in BOVININE acts as a simple 
and effective nourishment, and is retained by the most irritable stomach, and 
will sustain }‘fe when all other nutrients fail. 
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| Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arro. *oxt 
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